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Editors’ Introduction: 


Does It Really Matter What We Mean 
by the Word or Concept Education? 


Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 
Texas Tech University 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Associate Editor 
Texas Tech University 


Within his editorial introduction written for this issue’s authors—all 
of whom were participants in both the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill’s Carnegie Initiative on the Doctorate (CID) Symposium and 
the 10th Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Association of Educational 
Studies (SEAES) Conference—Nicholas J. Shudak describes their vari- 
ous perspectives regarding the overarching question: What is education? 
Although various symposium participants do grapple with other ques- 
tions often considered basic to curriculum studies, such as “Whose 
knowledge matters?” and “Who has the right to know?” their overall 
energies are aimed towards this most basic—albeit neglected—question 
in our field. 

What is education? For those of us concerned with seeking answers 
to this query, with its accompanying theoretical and pedagogical implica- 
tions, reading this issue of the Journal of Thought means embarking 
upon a journey encompassed by the same dialogic springboards as those 
of the authors. Shudak explains that the CID Symposium was energized, 
firstly, by John Dewey’s challenge to conceptualize education that is 
“pure and simple,” and secondly, by Lawrence A. Cremin’s forty-year-old 
assertion that educational leadership is unable to generate public educa- 
tional debate because their own ideas regarding education’s “ends and 
means” remain unclear. Cremin’s admonition rings true for many if not 
most today. As contributor George W. Noblit explains, the meanings 
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surrounding education are often obscured by a systemic a priori regard- 
ing knowledge, schools, and so forth which we accept without question. 

Ironically, we are part of a culture where assumptions about educa- 
tion are so deeply entrenched that those of us who are committed to years 
of research and practice within a discipline by that name do not question 
the meanings and spaces assigned to our field. Within our own journey 
through this issue, it became evident that we in education are enacting 
“inherited” scripts, rather than constructing healthy identities. Too 
often, we assume that education and schooling are synonymous. How- 
ever, in order to construct some sort of notion as to the ways in which the 
two work (or do not work) together, they must be examined both as 
separate and as interconnected entities. It is not only a matter of 
linguistic identity, but also of individual and collective identities within 
American culture(s) and our profession. 

Significantly, the authors within this issue do not depict education 
and identity formation as taking place individually or in isolation, but 
rather, as emerging from interconnection, and involving the affect. 
Seeking answers to the question, “What is education?” is not—according 
tocontributors such as Mary Stone Hanley, Kathy Hytten, Jim Garrison, 
and others—“simplistic”; but rather, it is ongoing, interactive, contradic- 
tory, and paradoxical. It involves interacting with the world. Quoting 
Dewey (1916), Hytten further explains that education is about “the 
process of forming fundamental dispositions, intellectual and emotional, 
toward nature and fellow men” (328). “Pure and simple,” education is— 
at least in part—the often complex and messy process of who we are 
becoming as individuals and, therefore, as a society. Seeking answers to 
the basic question, “What is education,” then, requires meaning making 
that is both intellectual and affective. 

The importance of the affect within knowledge construction is both 
explicit and implicit within the writings of Dewey and others, but much 
like the quest to conceptualize and act upon a fuller picture of our field, 
it is a strand of curricular understanding that is rarely emphasized. 
Therefore, Hytten’s discussion of education as democracy is particularly 
striking within our own explorations of the symposium’s question. 
Shudak quotes her as saying that education “involves the cultivation of 
the habits of heart and mind that make democratic living possible. These 
include the habits of thinking critically and a disposition toward working 
for social justice.” What is particularly interesting about Hytten’s state- 
ment is her implication that in order to build democratic societies and to 
cultivate “habits of thinking critically,” we must educate not only the 
mind, but also the heart. 

In thinking about the affect’s role in conceptualizing education, we 
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recall the “heart’s” power to uncover assumptions and to direct thinking 
within the lives of pre-service teachers. Reflecting some of the concerns 
within this issue, Robert Fried writes within The Passionate Teacher (a 
text that one of the editors typically uses with students in alternative 
certification classes) of every teacher’s need to develop his or her own 
stance. Fried defines this term as “a philosophy, an attitude, a bearing, 
a way of encountering students,” which is based upon our beliefs about 
who they are and what they can do (2001, 139). Questioning our own 
dispositions and purposes ideally leads us to a positive stance, which is 
something that each teacher can use as a guidepost for interacting with 
students in effective ways. 

Although most students see the need for such practical reflection, 
many are so burdened by pre-conceived assumptions about their content 
areas and what they think that they are expected to say that they struggle 
to develop a philosophy, or stance, that is truly their own. It is only when 
they are asked in an informal way to jot down their first “gut” responses 
to questions such as: “Why did you initially want to be a teacher? What 
first attracted you to your content area? What do you want to accomplish 
in the lives of teenagers?” that they are able to make any headway in 
developing a working, flexible philosophy with which they are comfort- 
able. Their successful results are a matter of giving their hearts (or 
“suts,” as the case may be) a voice, of listening to themselves in order to 
“educate” both their hearts and their minds. It is an integration of 
knowledge formation and identity construction; what Benedictine histo- 
rian and theologian Esther DeWaal terms as “listening with the ear of the 
heart”? (1998, iii). Ifeducation is a matter of both individual and collective 
identity building, then we cannot afford to ignore the integration of the 
heart and the mind when seeking answers to educational questions. 

As Dewey and others contend, an aim of American education is to 
guide students towards democratic and social justice-oriented disposi- 
tions; therefore, we can no longer ignore or silence the standpoints of 
others in favor of our own. In light of our need to develop clear ideas about 
education, seeking or assuming complete dominance of our own para- 
digms is an act of collective “mis-eduation.” So, if Dewey is correct, 
democracies need to listen to the voices of everyone as conceptions of 
education are considered, debated, refined, rejected, and/or accepted. 
From our own journey standpoint, Garrison’s use of the German notion 
of Bildung is an important possibility for conceptualizing a fuller picture 
of education. Bildung appears to encapsulate an open-ended image of the 
ways in which education emerges in concert with all of our individual, 
institutional, and cultural intersections, those life connections from 
which our identities and knowing emerge. As Shudak explains, Garrison 
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promotes the idea of “a single unity in diversity.” It is only in a democracy 
that identity formation—and therefore related knowledge construc- 
tion—can fully flourish. Perhaps it is a beginning in our journey towards 
answering the question, “What is education? 

But should we question our own a priori assumptions about the idea 
of education? And do we need to be less dogmatic about our claims? In 
particular, should we push beyond the authors and even ask more 
demandingly, if humbly, if the question—What is education?—is a 
misguided query? That is to say, does it really matter what we mean by 
the concept or, better, our conceptions of education? Moreover, are our 
answers to the question little more than personal and political power 
moves—not reflective dialogues as we claim—that permit us to indoctri- 
nate our students in the latest version of “truth.” Are we not also new 
colonizers and interested in offering our own brand of imperialistic 
definitions to everyone, not just to indigenous populations and recent 
immigrants? And why should we care what Dewey and Cremin thought? 
Surely we can do better than cling to two dead white males in a 
multicultural world? 

If we are influenced by the insights of some forms of perspectivism 
and situatedness, we might conclude that the meaning matters to the 
individual or to a particular group or culture or country, e.g., to a home 
schooling family, a Muslim neighborhood, a rural community, an urban 
setting, acapitalistic society, ora liberal democracy. But, ifas perspectivists 
we are also influenced by a relativistic epistemology and ethic, we might 
also conclude that the answer does not ultimately matter since one 
answer to the question is as defensible—or indefensible—as another. So, 
our individual, cultural, group, and national preferences for a conception 
of education are exactly that—purely perspectival preferences. Thus, we 
might conclude that the question and attempts to answer it are, on one 
level, an ill-advised use of time, unless we simply wish to entertain 
ourselves by listening to or reading about questions of taste. If we move 
beyond English- and German-language influenced educational dishes, we 
find many more intriguing conceptions but still no trans-contextual, - 
cultural, or -paradigmatic concept of education. 

Others, including a few contributors, may—do—disagree with this 
conclusion, at least partially. They may argue that the kinds of minds and 
hearts we ourselves have and nurture in classrooms are both individually 
and collectively significant. Our minds and hearts indicate who we are, 
what we value and do, how we relate to one another, and which types of 
political, educational, and economic institutions we wish to create and 
sustain. But do these objections matter? Are they little more than the 
affective cadavers of ancient, medieval, modernistic, and post-modernis- 
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tic ideological mortuaries? But still others conclude that our exploration 
into these and related questions are only the intellectual parties of the 
educationally and economically privileged. Superintendents, professors 
and graduate students are educationally and economically privileged. 
Dare we question our assumed identities? Worse than assuming our 
unquestioned truths and identities, perhaps, is twiddling our conceptions 
while the neglected, marginalized, and disinherited smolder in the 
schools our graduates have unquestioningly accepted or even happily 
constructed. 

Whatever our conclusions regarding the importance of the question 
“What is education?,” we are indebted to the contributors and the guest 
editor for reminding us that whether the question is worth addressing or 
not is a somewhat moot question since many around us are more than 
willing to answer the question for us and for their own interests. Indeed, 
their answers are already serving their interests. Silence in such 
circumstances is rarely if ever golden. 


Note 


! DeWaal defines what it means to “listen with the ear of the heart” as a type 
of listening that involves “the whole of ourselves, our feelings, our emotions, and 
imagination.” 


References 


DeWaal, E. (1998). Living with contradictions: An introduction to Benedictine 
spirituality. Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse. 
Fried, R. L. (2001). The passionate teacher: A practical guide. Boston: Beacon Press. 
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Frequently Asked Questions 
about Journal of Thought 


What kinds of articles are suitable for the Journal of Thought? 


The Journal welcomes scholar’s work that represents varied view- 
points, methodologies, disciplines, cultures, and nationalities as it 
seeks to treat the most comprehensive issues and problems confronting 
education throughout the world. Essays that develop a reasoned and 
supported argument, that offer insightful analysis and critiques of 
other’s arguments, or that report on significant research of interest to 
the field are welcomed. The editorial goal is to stimulate a warranted 
synthesis of diverse viewpoints and to encourage interdisciplinary and 
multidisciplinary dialogue. 


What manual of style should be used? 


Use the Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition or the Publication Manual 
of the American Psychological Association (5“ Edition, APA). See Submis- 
sion Guidelines on the inside back cover of this issue for details. 


How long does it take for the editors and reviewers to make a 
decision about a manuscript? 


During the academic year, the response time is approximately fourteen 
to sixteen weeks. Manuscripts submitted in the late spring and summer 
may take additional time. 


—continued on page 16— 
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Symposium Introduction 


and History: 
The Background 


Nicholas J. Shudak 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


The School of Education at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill is one of fifteen education departments nationwide selected 
to participate in the Carnegie Initiative on the Doctorate (CID)—a five- 
year research and action project to examine the character of doctoral 
education, regardless of department or program, in the United States and 
to explore ways of restructuring doctoral programs to better prepare 
graduates for research and employment. Begun in 2003, CID is a project 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching based in 
Stanford, California. The following symposium originated out of several 
meetings between professors and graduate students concerning the 
character and direction of the Ph. D. in education; these meetings are 
affectionately referred to as the CID. 

An enduring question from these meetings, a haunting specter if you 
will, is what really is considered “Education” such that Ph. D. degrees are 
offered in it? Can a person who aggregates test score data from schools 
without ever really encountering a student, a classroom, a teacher, or a 
school claim that he/she does education? Is research with children a 
necessary and sufficient condition to claim that one’s work is in education 
even if that work has nothing to do with schools and/or schooling? What 
if one’s work is primarily concerned with schools in a structural and 
architectural sense? Can that person claim education as a profession? Is 
education only claimed by those people directly working and researching 
with children, teachers, curriculum, so on? Is education more than a 
foundational study of schools, as schools are encapsulated and directed 
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by—yet also direct—the various social forces in a complex post-capitalist 
society? In other words, what, if any, professional proprietary claim can 
be made by individuals whose degrees are in education? Is there a 
unifying strand of theory and/or research that connects the data aggregator, 
the public school teacher, the early childhood researcher, the philoso- 
pher, and the culture and curriculum specialist, with the administrator? 
Might that strand of theory and/or research then be “education” in a “pure 
and simple” form as Dewey challenges? 

From those meetings, a few graduate students decided that continu- 
ing such inquiries but in a different forum might benefit those in 
“education,” and they took the opportunity of participating in the 10th 
Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Association of Educational Studies 
(SEAES) Conference! hosted by the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. The conference theme was “Situating Ourselves in Educa- 
tion” and was designed to encourage dialogue among professors, graduate 
students, practicing educators, activists, and others regarding how 
education in terms of bare meaning is perceived differently by those in the 
various domains of “education.” 

This particular conference commenced with a keynote event featur- 
ing a panel of distinguished professors who presented their responses to 
a delivered paper, one that was very similar to the first essay in this issue. 
The keynote was the event out of which this symposium was created.” 
There were a few ground rules, however, for the panel to follow, the spirit 
of which is found in this symposium. Because the SEAES conference is 
concerned with dialogical interaction around educational ideas, the 
panelists were required to limit their comments to about seven minutes; 
just enough time to put forth a position, but not enough time to 
substantively finish defending or explaining one’s position. When the 
panelists were finished presenting, they participated in roundtable 
discussions as a way to extend and to clarify ideas in a dialogical format 
with interested others. 

A challenging task indeed, however, the results were so promising 
that the panelists decided to give the keynote format a try through the 
written word, which is the basis of this issue. There’s an inhering danger 
and difficulty to this written format due to the restriction on length. The 
purpose for such a restriction is quite pedagogical: it is to say something 
powerfully and succinctly in a scholarly manner that might spark 
dialogue in classrooms and amongst colleagues about education and its 
meaning, directionality, utility, so forth. Thus the theorizing and/or 
exegesis found in this issue is cuffed more so than usual for an academic 
journal. The authors, however, accept the charge and the challenge, and 
ask of those reading these essays to understand that each author would 
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have liked to have said more. They knew they had to limit themselves, 
to leave things a bit more undefined than most would have liked, all for 
the pedagogical purpose of allowing the reader to continue in the process 
of creation with others. 


Springboards To Jump into Dialogue 


There are two particular springboards for this symposium. One is 
found in John Dewey’s challenge for a conception of education that is 
“pure and simple,” absent any “qualifying adjectives prefixed” (Dewey, 
[1938] 1997, 90). The other springboard is Lawrence A. Cremin’s con- 
cerned assertion forty years ago that educational leaders are ill prepared 
to “spark a great public dialogue about the ends and means of education” 
because educational leaders “have no clear ideas about education” 
(Cremin, 1965, 111). 

The symposium is split into three parts. The first part engages 
whether the meaning of education matters in any definable fashion, 
putting into question both Dewey and Cremin. The second part puts forth 
possible meanings of education so as to address Dewey’s challenge and 
Cremin’s concern; continuing the very necessary dialogue into meaning. 
The third part offers reviews of Dewey and Cremin’s texts. 

The value of this symposium is that it takes seriously the implications 
of Dewey and Cremin’s assertions in light of the contemporary politico- 
ideological terrain in which schools, schools of education, and profes- 
sional education programs are embedded. This symposium is not about 
finding the overarching meta-definition or logic of education to stand the 
test of time, rather, it is to continue a dialogue about the necessity of 
struggling over various understandings of education. Arguably, strug- 
gling over “education” is in fact a struggle over various and competing 
visions of society. This symposium engages in such a struggle by 
addressing the questions of whether visions of society through meanings 
of education are something with which our schools of education should be 
concerned. In such a sense, this symposium is struggling through 
something we might call thinking education. We might understand 
thinking education as the “postponement of immediate action” (Dewey, 
1997, 64), of educational practice that critically examines how action in 
the classroom—a type of action in and with the world—animates from and 
is vitally and referentially connected to (critically examined or uncritically 
assumed) visions of society. An implied position throughout is the 
importance for those entering the teaching profession and/or those who 
are continuing careers in education to think education. Our hope is that 
this symposium offers a dialogical starting point. 
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Part I: Does Meaning Matter? 
Considering Dewey and Cremin 


Amee Adkins approaches the charges set forth through Dewey and 
Cremin with some reluctance and hesitation. It is a reluctance and 
hesitation that perhaps anyone “doing” education should consider: a 
reluctance to look for the overly simplified and a hesitation to look only 
in a few places. Although the work in education concerning defining and/ 
or meaning making might be instructive and at times labyrinthine— 
making it easy for people not to consider the implications of what one does 
as one “does” education—it is something, however, not to be taken 
lightly; and, there are many ways not to take education lightly other than 
adhering to Dewey or Cremin. Adkins uses scholars such as Lisa Delpit, 
Paulo Freire, and bell hooks to discuss how one might “do” education, in 
that education might mean the “intentional intervention that influences 
a person’s subjectivity.” “Doing” education borders the sacred, and those 
teaching should have an understanding as to why. As Adkins states, “No 
one is simply entitled to teach ...because to teach is to affect other people’s 
children. You don’t just get to do that because you wanta.” 

In addressing Dewey's call, Kathy Hytten suggests that an understand- 
ing of what Dewey might have had in mind regarding education “pure and 
simple” is a vision of education tending toward social justice and the 
development of democratic dispositions. This, according to Hytten, “in- 
volves the cultivation ofthe habits ofheart and mind that make democratic 
living possible. These include the habits of thinking critically and a 
disposition toward working for social justice.” Opening up sucha possibility 
for education as exercised in and by the schools, however, requires that 
how we talk about broader and necessary visions of education and society 
shift from narrow objective and goals talk, to aims talk which allows for the 
questioning of the technocratic rationality of the former. 

James D. Marshall considers any exercise in looking for the meaning 
of education as being similar to looking for the lost arc. For Marshall, if 
we are concerned with the meaning of education, then it might be best 
for us to look at how the term is being used in a particular context 
knowing full well that the contexts are multiple. In such a case, naming 
is not as important as the connotative features and the inspired actions. 
Marshall also asks the reader to consider what is the point of trying to find 
the meaning when there are a number of ways to talk about education 
when an unequivocal definition is absent? 

David Gabbard takes a different, although not necessarily opposing, 
view. His is an essay that is concerned with the proprietary aspect of the 
meaning of education and how it is used in the political context. An 
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argument he makes is that it does not necessarily matter whether there 
is an unequivocal meaning; what matters is that there are particular 
meanings of education being used in the sphere of high profile politics that 
are having definite detrimental effects on public education. Also, what 
matters in education is that competing meanings and visions that would 
benefit public education are offered. It is important for those who opposed 
the current condition and rhetoric to give the public substantive fodder for 
developing positions. Implicit in his argument, however, is that meaning 
(as multiple as it might be) is found in education, and that it is not merely 
something assigned to it. Gabbard’s position is that education matters. 

Gabbard’s essay leads into Deron Boyles’. From Gabbard we have a 
position stating forthrightly that meaning matters in education; that there 
is currently a meaning being heralded and widely applied to the various 
educative processes in schools, and its meaning is controlled by a particular 
politico-economic directorate. Gabbard names this, as does Boyles. What 
Boyles’ essay does, however, is unveil an alternative to the neoconservative 
stronghold on economics. This unveiling lays open an unknown space 
regarding the connection or disconnection between education and econom- 
ics. From Boyles, we are challenged with the following: What would K-12 
schooling be like if it were not guided by the dictates of the economy? Do 
our preservice teachers recognize this connection? How might our society 
be different if K-12 curriculum was geared toward the liberal arts instead 
of math and sciences? Are our preservice teachers prepared to imagine a 
curriculum beyond economics? 


Part Il: Unique Meanings of Education 


Mary Stone Hanley also questions the search for the pure and simple 
within something as complex and delicate as education. According to 
Hanley, education is a cultural project full of paradoxes and contradic- 
tions. If we are going to consider education in terms of cultural transmis- 
sion and transformation, as she would have us, then it is well for us to 
remember the paradoxical and contradictory nature of education. But for 
her, paradoxes and contradictions are not necessarily stumbling blocks, 
within them are found the power and awe of education. The aforemen- 
tioned, according to Hanley, is why we should look skeptically at 
simplicity. When simplicity happens, transformation is often challenged. 
Asking what cultural knowledge is most worth transmitting is a primal 
search for comfort, control, and certainty; but if endeavored, it should be 
a search with transformation, especially of self, as a check and balance. 

Jim Garrison’s essay offers the German idea of Bildungstheorie as a 
possible starting place tor a discussion into unique meanings of “educa- 
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tion.” He admits that Bildung is a vague and ambivalent idea that brings 
together multiple bodies of knowledges and understandings into “a single 
unity in diversity.” Bildung, as described by Garrison, helps us conceptu- 
alize education in terms of the confluences and intersections between 
educative processes of cultural institutions, including explicitly educa- 
tional institutions, with an understanding that those institutions of 
culture are developed by individuals. 

George W. Noblit offers to the discussion of meaning and whether it 
matters a problematizing and complexifying of the embeddedness of 
assumptions within dominant understandings of school knowledge and 
practice. He does so by turning to a Dewey quote concerning the a priori 
that has proven instructive to his pedagogy in the college classroom. 
Assumptions of schooling, learning, knowledge, school organization, so 
on—the a priori embedded within social and educational institutions— 
that are unquestioned or unquestionable, are mastering those who hold 
them, “and this is prejudice in its root form.” According to Noblit, 
“Education, then, is about learning how to question assumptions so that 
one can practice knowing,” which ultimately depends on the questioning 
of self and ideas and the prejudices of both. 

Lynda Stone’s contribution regarding whether meaning matters in 
education starts by borrowing a description from Nel Noddings, which 
illustrates the ‘absurdity that many live with in terms of daily school life. 
After developing an intellectual lineage of the concept and how a 
recasting might look in contemporary schools, she suggests the signifi- 
cant ethical import of her reinterpretation. Here is her point: ‘Absurd’ is 
often used to ‘describe particular sets of conditions’ in education today 
that might be considered conditions of crisis. However, describing them 
or society more generally as absurd can be something very positive. 
Although the term historically carries a weighty negative stigma, Stone’s 
education for absurdity looks instead at the possibilities of creating new 
conditions and practices that begin at the moment of naming. For Stone, 
considering the language of ‘absurd, of looking at indeterminancy and 
discrepancy as positivities, is a necessary first step. 


Part Ill: Reviewing Dewey and Cremin 


The remainder of this symposium is comprised of two book reviews 
concerning this issue’s “springboard” books: Dewey’s Experience and 
Education and Cremin’s The Genius of American Education. Each 
author—Linda O’Neill and David Holdzkom respectively—adhere to the 
pedagogical intent of this issue by providing the reader with substantive 
insights in a brief format to help wade through and make sense of what 
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is at times dense material. O’Neill discusses particular reasons why 
Experience and Education “is still a source of insight, inspiration and 
intrigue.” In doing so, she highlights Dewey’s enduring critique of 
dichotomies and posits a “generative dichotomy” that Dewey allowed to 
stand. Holdzkom, on the other hand, takes alook at Cremin’s The Genius 
of American Education with an eye toward juxtaposing the era in which 
the book (compiled lectures) was written and wondering throughout what 
really is the genius. 

On behalf of the authors in this volume, I would like to encourage 
readers to use the material herein as a way to ignite conversations with 
preservice and inservice teachers as well as with beginning graduate 
students about meaning in education and whether it really matters; to get 
those most closely associated with schools and classroom practices to 
question what it is they are doing and why. 


Notes 


' Amee Adkins (Illinois State University) and Kathy Hytten (Southern 
Illinois University) created SEAES. Their vision was a regional forum for the 
promotion and dissemination of research in the areas of sociology, anthropology, 
history and philosophy of education. Over the years it has opened to many other 
sub-fields in education outside of the traditional educational studies domains. 
SEAES has convened at a variety of universities in North Carolina, Alabama, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

“Two panelists respectfully declined participation in this symposium due to 
conflicting schedules: Thomas James, Dean of the School of Education at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; and Svi Shapiro, distinguished 
professor at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 
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The Maddening Road 


toward Meaning: 


Questioning the Word-Concept 
That Is Education 


Nicholas J. Shudak 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


To say the least, education is certainly a curious thing. On one hand 
it is a word with which seemingly everybody has great familiarity and 
facility; a word so mundane that it doesn’t require much thought in its 
use; however it is also a word that, once spoken, provokes a variety of 
images, experiences, and visceral emotions most likely connected to 
possibility through schools and schooling. On the other hand, education 
is also a concept over which much debate regarding meaning has ensued 
so that when it does get used with great familiarity and facility, particular 
and maybe even engineered images, experiences, and visceral emotions 
come to the fore. With that said, it seems important for those studying 
and practicing some-thing called education to have insight into various 
meanings of what is education and the possible classroom and social 
implications that might follow. 

In his series of lectures titled Democracy as a Way of Life (1939), Boyd 
H. Bode opens with an admonishment about the reliance on words absent 
thought. He states that “A disillusioned pedagog is reported to have 
expressed the opinion that words are a means of concealing the absence 
of thought. For this pessimistic view, it must be admitted, a considerable 
body of evidence is available. ...[Wlords tend to become transformed 
correspondingly into slogans or fighting terms...occur over and over 
again...[and become] a means of concealing the absence of thought” (1-2). 

It seems that education could be one such word that “conceals the 
absence of thought.” Oftentimes in classrooms and in politics education 
becomes sloganized such to the extent that what is meant through its use 
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goes unchallenged, unchecked, and simply assumed. A few examples 
follow. In Tinkering toward Utopia (1997), Tyack and Cuban suggest that 
at the core of President Lyndon B. Johnson’s war on poverty and “Great 
Society” was a conception of education. Johnson is quoted as saying that 
“the answer to all our national problems comes down to a single word: 
education” (2). In an article concerning bringing vitality back to large cities 
(Time, April 25, 2005), Chicago’s multiple-term mayor, Richard M. Daley, 
comments that “Education is the complete answer...to social issues” such 
as crime and poverty. And, how can we forget Pink Floyd’s (1979) counter- 
cultural and subversive claim that “We don’t need no education.” In each 
of these examples education means something to the beholder. Meaning 
is held for some particular reason with, and even because of, possible 
significant implications and repercussions in mind. According to Bode, 
then, when education is wielded in such a way, a way that relegates 
education to a repetitious slogan printed on headlines or found in song 
lyrics, meaning should be challenged, checked, and never assumed. 

For some however, discussion, debate, and study into meanings of 
education as aconceptualized, knowable, and meaningful thing are question- 
able exercises. They are questionable because arguably nothing has really 
come from them in terms of revolutionary practical application or massive 
structural re-design in our public school systems. They are also questionable 
because the ubiquitous use of education introduces a dual problematic. 

In one sense understanding education in conceptual terms, asifit has 
content, is challenged by relativism—education means many things to 
many people—and hints at a characteristic of dense opaqueness, thus 
making any inquiry into meaning almost meaningless. In another sense, 
because people can and do use the word as it spans time and location, and 
ostensibly do so with a great degree of success, it seems that there are 
inhering necessary universals attached to education as a concept pervad- 
ing languages and cultures. 

As just suggested, education is quite meaningful in the most literary 
of senses: it is full of meaning. At first glance, meaningfulness might 
suggest the lushness and variety of education thus intimating its power, 
potential, and possibility in the lives of people. Subsequent glances, 
however, might suggest that the lushness and variety is really a lack of 
clarity and direction; a confounding opaqueness. And because education 
means so much to so many people, perhaps then it is the opaqueness that 
shrouds and conceals education’s conceptual power, potential, and possi- 
bility. Then again, arguing in favor of meaningfulness, education in a 
postmodern sense is similar to the theory-ladenness of the more tradi- 
tional sciences in that education is meaning-laden, and that any effort to 
make transparent something inherently varied (not opaque) is what 
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shrouds the power, possibility, and potential of education in peoples lives. 
Though the above are cautious considerations, they seem to be reasons 
for engaging in inquiries of meaning and implication. 

In writing about the social construction of concepts, such as education, 
Hacking (2003) submits that relativism in concert with the decline in 
philosophy and theory behind concepts are “real worries.” He further 
submits that “It is good to stay away from such [questionable and ubiquitous] 
concepts, for [one] cannot expect successfully to dispel or solve problems 
where so many wise heads have written so many wise words without effect” 
(5). Hacking is not avoiding the “real worries” of relativism and decline; he 
is refusing to add to the malaise-like discourse in ways which have already 
been attempted, ways that have gone “without effect.” For Hacking, 
attempts to make more lucid the already muddled through definitions 
aiming toward meaning is fruitless. To this point he states, “With so many 
inflamed passions going the rounds, you might think that we first want a 
definition toclear the air.On the contrary, we first need to confront the point. 
... Don’t ask for meaning,” asserts Hacking, “ask what’s the point” (Ibid.). 

The point, to answer Hacking, of a symposium such as this is not, as 
he warns, to find and impose on others the overarching meta-definition, 
singular conceptual logic, comprehensive analytical parsing of terms, or 
universal meaning of education through more of the same acontextual 
theoretical debate.' It is to offer those working in the field glimpses into 
the debate, struggle, and conceptualizing of education so that dialogue 
might ensue across contexts. The hope is that the reader, let’s say 
preservice and inservice teachers in concert with others, can use what is 
said to question what it is they do in classrooms and why, as well as to 
interrogate the contributors. Perhaps what follows will help teachers 
engage in Silberman’s (1970) call for “thoughtfulness,” for “thought about 
purpose” in teacher education. It is also a challenge to the dominant 
understandings of the history, content, and overall existence of education 
as a concept outside of the ordinary language usage of the word. In that 
vein, the point, perhaps, is to help anew generation of educational leaders 
substantively and conceptually engage the question of “What is educa- 
tion?” so as to make more lucid exactly what goes on in schools in relation 
to contexts that involve substantive influence over human life. Further- 
more, the point is ostensibly to begin a corrective process ameliorating 
a still salient problem identified by Lawrence Cremin forty years ago 
which puts in jeopardy the effect of this very essay and symposium. 

In commenting about the parsimony of those in education to talk 
about education, Cremin (1965) states that 


Too few educational leaders in the United States are genuinely preoccu- 
pied with educational issues because they have no clear ideas about 
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education. And if we look at the way these leaders have been recruited 
and trained, there is little that would lead us to expect otherwise. They 
have too often been managers, facilitators, politicians in the narrowest 
sense. They have been concerned with building buildings, balancing 
budgets, and pacifying parents, but they have not been prepared to spark 
a great public dialogue about the ends and means of education. (111) 


Before educational leaders can engage in a “great public dialogue about 
the ends and means of education,” and before giving point to what goes 
on in the multiple contexts of schools, attention should first be turned 
toward what is education in a complexifying fashion; the beginning of 
which is the point of this symposium. 

The question, then, before this symposium, acting as a priming 
instrument, is the prior question of “What is Education?” It seems 
necessary—or does it?—for those situated in the various domains of 
education and the multiple contexts of schooling to be able to speak to a 
particular meaning of education that is salient to their life and work, and 
then be able to speak to how it differs from other understandings. And 
though there are many and varied particular meanings of education, is it 
possible to find a unifying strand that runs through them, thus connecting 
people in a web-like logic of Education? Ifso, it might answer the following. 


[The fundamental issue is the] question of what anything whatever must 
be to be worthy of the name education [italics original]... The basic question 
concerns the nature of education with no qualifying adjectives prefixed. 
What we want and need is education pure and simple, and we shall make 
surer and faster progress when we devote ourselves to finding out just what 
education is and what conditions have to be satisfied in order that education 
may be a reality and not a name or a slogan. (Dewey, 1938, 90-91) 


Again, the point is not to find a definition, but to offer those “doing” education 
fodder for thinking substantively about what itis they do and why in relation 
to what others are saying and doing, and have said and have done. Perhaps 
the reason some view this activity as problematic and even nauseating is 
because its questionable worthwhileness is coupled with difficulty. 

One such difficulty facing those struggling with education’s meanings 
is two-fold. On one hand, the question of meaning is an epistemological 
challenge to the overall study of education—Where does knowledge of 
education come from? How and why do we consider it knowledge of 
education and not knowledge of something else? On the other hand, it is 
an ontological challenge to the people studying and “doing” education— 
How does this knowledge influence and animate action? How is my way 
of being in and with the world, especially in relation to classrooms, 
curricula, and schools tempered by the knowledge of and found in 
education? Is my “doing” defensible? 
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It is a difficulty of situatedness. Arguably, educators are situated in 
relation to meanings of education whether they are aware of it or not, this 
includes their own acknowledged or taken-for-granted meanings. Finding 
inquiries aimed toward meaning as fruitless still speaks toward a meaning 
of education and even implies enlightened knowledge of more worthwhile 
activities (conditions) so that students may become similarly enlightened. 

This is the dilemma, if you will, that has faced and will continue to face 
scholars, leaders, teachers, students of education with regards to Educa- 
tion asablanket term. Though meaning is a dilemma with much difficulty 
attached to it, that is not reason enough to avoid any contemplation into 
meaning. In closing, I remind that Dewey puts forth an interesting 
challenge regarding education “pure and simple,” a challenge put to the 
educational leaders charged by Cremin to spark a great public dialogue 
about the whys and wherefores of education. For those who might claim 
to “do” education, I am not sure many would stand steadfast in claiming 
incontrovertibly to know what education is absent qualifiers. But why 
not? Referring again to Dewey, does this mean that we have not made any 
progress over the past 100 years? Answering the questions of meaning 
might be out of step; addressing the questions including worth, however, 
is perhaps a necessary one. Is education “pure and simple” possible, and 
if so, desirable? Does meaning even matter, if so, how and why; and if 
meaning does not matter, then why not? 


Note 


‘| would like to thank all of the contributors for their tireless efforts, thus 
helping to make this very pedagogical symposium possible. In particular Amee 
Adkins for her help in editing and arranging; Kathy Hytten for keeping me on track 
with the pedagogical intent; Deron Boyles for encouraging me to “do” something 
with the work from the conference; Jim Garrison for reading my original drafts of 
this essay; Lynda Stone and Jim Marshall for the encouragement; George Noblit 
for suggesting the Journal of Thought; and, Douglas Simpson and Sally McMillan 
for taking the chance on such a symposium. 
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Not To Be Taken Lightly: 


Education in Moral 
and Sacred Terms 


Amee Adkins 


Illinois State University 


The Moral Implications of “Doing” Education 


Clearly I “do” education: the word is on the diploma in my office; it is 
in the title of my Department; it is in the names of all the courses I teach; 
itis a word I think every day, and have for nearly two decades. However, 
there is risk in something so familiar. I can become so accustomed to 
doing education that I forget to think about what it is I intend to 
accomplish. Habit overtakes critical thinking, and a sense of purpose may 
be lost. When the practice of education becomes overly familiar, doing 
education is easily reduced to habit, where no thinking is required, or it 
is reduced to matters of execution, calling upon technical rationality and 
tactical skills. In either case I become so immersed in doing that I forget 
the deeper implications of my educational practice. Paradoxically, I can 
be so busy doing education that I no longer understand what I am really 
doing after all.' 

To further understand the implications of doing education, a working 
definition of my sense of the term education is necessary. I believe 
education to be an intentional intervention that influences a person’s 
subjectivity. As intentional, education is a purposeful process, not a 
random one; there are intended outcomes that can be assessed. Educa- 
tion is also an intervention, which offers some direction to our sense of 
purpose: it should be positive, rendering a better person. (Better in what 
sense? We will return to that question shortly.) The working definition 
also calls to mind that education tends to be an interpersonal transaction: 
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we are messing with people’s minds when we seek to educate! 

Because of this “messing” with minds, the experience of education is 
intended to be transformative. When I am teaching, my students should 
be somehow different after the fact. My explicit intent is to intervene and 
to influence another persons’ subjectivity, to have some impact on their 
identity and their perspective. Surely that is a compelling reason why 
education is not to be taken lightly. 

Add to this the fact that the practice of education often involves a 
social hierarchy where the teacher wields a disproportionate measure of 
power. As education involves persons through relations of power, it is 
rightly identified as a moral domain—a practice to be considered in moral 
terms, not merely technical ones. At that level alone, education is, again, 
a practice not to be taken lightly. Rather it is one to be considered 
carefully, all the more so in light of schools shaped by white privilege 
serving “other people’s children” (Delpit, 1996). Our schools are sites of 
enduring racial and economic stratification where students of color and 
of poverty continue to be segregated from their white and more affluent 
peers. Meanwhile, their teachers tend to be overwhelmingly white and 
upwardly mobile, and by most measures, the achievement gap persists. 
These circumstances amplify the need to think about our work in 
education from a moral perspective. What are our obligations and 
opportunities to pursue social justice through education? What is the 
emancipatory function of education? 

This last point should give us pause, but all too often we overlook 
it almost entirely or simply take it for granted. As a teacher of aspiring 
teachers, not only doI strive to give it due reflection myself, I also make 
ita prominent theme in my courses. For example, we study Lisa Delpit’s 
essay “The Silenced Dialogue” (1996). Our discussion of it in light of a 
context of white privilege typically leads us to our society’s discourse of 
entitlement and the inadequacy of that discourse for the practice of good 
teaching. “No one is simply entitled to teach,” I say, “because to teach 
is to affect other people’s children. You don’t just get to do that because 
you wanta.” 

Teaching, or the practice of education, emerges as a practice with 
special obligations, distinctly moral obligations. Like the physician’s 
creed, “First, dono harm,” education should produce positive changes for 
its students or it should do nothing at all. However, if we do nothing at 
all in the practice of education, we would then rightly question whether 
it offers any value. 
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Introducing Two New Voices: Freire and hooks 


Shudak initiated this conversation with words from two great 
educational thinkers, John Dewey and Lawrence Cremin. Not to detract 
from their contributions, but both are white male academics, among one 
of the most privileged subsets of U.S. society. So, I want to be a bit unruly 
and turn to two different voices, Paulo Freire and bell hooks, who inform 
my thinking on education and, I believe, together offer a compelling sense 
of the “better person” education ought to produce. 

Paulo Freire (2000) argues that education can be either a practice of 
domination (the banking model) or a practice of freedom (the problem 
posing model), and there is no mistaking which form he advocates, as do 
I. Education ought to expand a person’s degree of freedom in this world 
and enable that person to act upon the world in pursuit of their own self- 
determination. He writes, “To exist, humanly, is to name the world, to 
change it” (Freire, 2000, 88). Fundamental to effective self-determination 
are critical consciousness and communicative competence. Education 
ought to raise our awareness of the world, as well as our sense that it (our 
world) is actionable. Furthermore, education should allow us to exercise 
and refine our powers of creative expression, broadly defined. When 
education fails to enhance these integrated capacities of consciousness, 
expression, and action (what Freire calls praxis) a person is less able to 
act upon their world, and thus is not free. Freire would put it more 
strongly: that person is not fully human. If I cannot use the gray matter 
between my ears along with my opposable thumbs to achieve what I can 
imagine and intend, in the company of others, I am not fulfilling the 
distinctiveness of human being. 

The faculties of consciousness, imagination, expression and action 
ought to be considered sacred in the practice of education. We should be 
eager to adopt those practices that enhance and reinforce them and be 
loathe to engage those that stilt them. Were we to treat these capacities 
as sacred, for example, the arts would enjoy a prominent place in our 
curriculum, as would active learning strategies and more authentic 
communication opportunities. When we look at some of the practices that 
are becoming more prevalent in the effort to meet the demands of NCLB 
(e.g., direct instruction, test taking skills, and a narrowed curriculum) 
the sacred faculties are more likely defiled than supported. 

It would be a mistake to stop at a point of atomized individuals in 
pursuit of self-determination. Few of us live truly and fully indepen- 
dently. Rather, the vast majority of people live in community with others, 
although the intensity of our interdependency and our bonds vary 
greatly. Freire (2000) recognizes this through his emphasis on education 
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that is based on and promotes “dialogical cultural action.” By that he 
means education that prepares people to work with others to create our 
world, rather than two separate classes, where one (oppressors) impose 
reality on the other (the oppressed). 

Cultural critic bell hooks shares Freire’s concerns about oppression 
and human suffering, and although her focus goes beyond the practice of 
education, her ideas are entirely adaptable to that project. Also, as with 
Freire’s notion of dialogue, the love ethic she proposes (hooks, 2000) 
would serve both as a means of engagement in education and as an 
outcome that would enhance our lives and our society. 

hooks describes current U.S. society as a “dominator culture” grounded 
in a politics of “imperialist white supremacist capitalist patriarchy” (hooks, 
2004, 17). Together these forces explain much of the violence, oppression, 
fear, and separation that characterize many lives in our society. Indeed, 
she argues “we are a nation that normalizes dysfunction” (hooks, 2000, 
114), and she seeks to disrupt that dysfunction by examining “the meaning 
and practice of love in our lives” (hooks, 2002, 12). 

The kind of love hooks advocates runs counter to the influence of 
marketplace values which promote me, my interests, and my rights to 
consume and diminish a sense of shared obligation, collective conse- 
quence, and common responsibility. She offers, “The choice to love is a 
choice to connect—to find ourselves in the other” (hooks, 2000, 93). When 
we see ourselves in others, that provides a good check against oppressive 
actions, but we also must see others as they are, which is not identical to 
ourselves, but similar in some ways and rightly different in others. 
“Finding ourselves in the other” is consistent with Delpit’s concerns when 
teaching other people’s children (1996). It reminds us of our basic 
interdependency, allowing none to be disregarded as “extra people” 
(Blacker 1996), and it promotes a sense of mutuality. 

Approaching education with loving practice, it seems to me, is more 
likely to ensure no child is left behind (or tossed out) than any federal 
legislation. Love cannot be mandated; rather, it is a disposition to be 
cultivated. As a teacher educator I seek to model bell hooks’ love ethic 
with my students and together we explicitly analyze what it involves and 
what it begets. This is education that seeks to equip future teachers with 
a love ethic to guide their practice and enable them to mentor their own 
future students to love better. For hooks, a love ethic “presupposes that 
everyone has the right to be free, to live fully and well,” (hooks, 2000, 87) 
and its promise should inspire us and give us courage to make change, not 
only in our own lives, but also in the lives of others. 
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Conclusion 


Shudak invoked John Dewey’s challenge for a conception of educa- 
tion that is “pure and simple.” I am reluctant to embrace that challenge. 
I think the aims of education can be put simply: to live, as hooks says, fully 
and well, as human beings, as Freire defines that state, who can draw 
upon their faculties of consciousness, creativity, expression, and action. 
However, given our vast diversity, | am convinced that the process that 
will achieve those outcomes is always messy and complex, and it must 
remain so if we are to honor our obligations when educating “other 
people’s children.” No matter the skin color, family income, or home 
language, all of our students are someone else’s children and we must 
remember the preciousness they hold for their families. Thus, not only 
is education not to be taken lightly, it also should not be oversimplified. 


Note 


'The author offers grateful acknowledgement to her colleague, Al Azinger, for 
his thoughtful critique of this essay. 
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Rethinking 
Aims in Education 


Kathy Hytten 
Southern Illinois University 


Objectives, Goals, and Aims Talk in Education 


In her recent book Happiness and Education, Nel Noddings (2003) 
argues that one of the missing dimensions of contemporary educational 
discussion and policy making is talk about the broad purposes and aims 
of education. While we talk about objectives and goals, these tend to be 
embedded within taken for granted assumptions, however implicit, about 
what we already think is important. She gives a useful example related 
to algebra and the factoring of trinomials (74-75). Ifwe were toaska math 
teacher why they were teaching this topic, they could probably give us 
good objective and goal related answers: knowledge of factoring is 
essential to combining algebraic fractions, typically an ensuing topic of 
study, and learning to solve equations is a larger goal of this unit or 
curriculum. Yet, she argues, we tend to ignore the deeper educational 
question of why we are teaching algebra in the first place. Without talk 
of larger aims like how algebra fits into our broader vision of an educated 
person in a democratic society, she worries that “education may become 
a poor substitute for its best vision” (76). Moreover, she adds that aims 
talk is essential to providing “criteria by which we judge our choices of 
goals, objectives, and subject content” (89). In reviving aims talk, 
Noddings is calling upon us to better “think” education, that is, to struggle 
over what we mean by education and its role in democratic life. 

As the springboard to this symposium, John Dewey provides an 
important place to begin this rethinking of the meaning and purposes of 
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education, one that Noddings draws upon, and one that I argue is still 
relevant for today. Perhaps Dewey’s most succinct expression of his 
educational theory can be found in Experience and Education (1938). In 
this book, he is implicitly responding to critics of his progressive vision 
of education who have interpreted it to mean a non-directive, child- 
centered approach where students’ interests and desires alone dictate 
pedagogical activities. He is also arguing against a traditional approach 
to education, which he sees as oriented toward the past, static, textbook 
and lecture driven, and disconnected from students’ everyday lives. 
Instead, as is a common strategy of his, he calls for us to collapse the 
dualism between progressive and traditional education and to develop a 
theory of experience to ground what we do in the name of education. One 
of his aims is to describe a vision of education that is “pure and simple,” that 
is, without the qualifying adjectives of either traditional or progressive. He 
writes “that the fundamental issue is not of new versus old education nor 
of progressive against traditional education but a question of what anything 
whatever must be to be worthy of the name education” (90). 


Vision, Democracy, and Education 


Throughout Experience and Education, and in a number of Dewey’s 
other works, he offers us some useful guiding definitions and visions of 
education. For example, he writes (1938) that it is the “intelligently 
directed development of the possibilities inherent in ordinary experi- 
ence” (89). This description resonates with those in Democracy and 
Education (1916), where he offers education as “that reconstruction or 
reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, 
and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent experience” 
(76). For Dewey, the aim of education is to allow people to fully experience 
the present in all its richness and to enable on-going learning and growth. 
This is best done through helping students to develop habits of learning, 
interacting, experiencing and engaging the world. In fact, he writes (1916) 
that education is about “the process of forming fundamental dispositions, 
intellectual and emotional, toward nature and fellow men” (328). 

More contemporarily, this vision of education as the reconstruction 
of experience and the development of the habits and dispositions that can 
help us to live most well in the present and construct the future we 
envision (for as Dewey says, society is a function of education, not vice 
versa) is also central in the work of critical educational theorists. For 
example, Paulo Freire (1998) defines education as “that specifically 
human act of intervening in the world” (99). For him this intervention is 
aimed at creating a better, more just world, where people are not 
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exploited, their basic needs are met, and they have the opportunity to live 
fulfilling and empowered lives. With Noddings, Dewey, and Freire, I 
think we can best actualize this vision by thinking of education as the 
creation of critical habits and disposition for living in, and engaging, the 
world. For me, these habits and dispositions are linked to a broader vision 
of democracy and social justice, and thus it is within these larger frames 
where I situate my own work in “thinking” education. Specifically, I want 
students to explore what it means to think critically about the world and 
their own place in it, what it means to be a good learner (which is distinctly 
different from a good student), and what the ultimate purposes of 
education should be in a democratic society. 


Cultivating Habits of Democracy and Social Justice 


My own sense of the primary and/or ultimate purposes of education 
at the very least involves the cultivation of the habits of heart and mind 
that make democratic living possible. These include the habit of thinking 
critically and a disposition toward working for social justice. In terms of 
critical thinking, schools should help students to use their minds well: to 
uncover, analyze, question and critique assumptions and taken-for 
granteds; to unpack and describe relationships among ideas and view- 
points; to develop arguments and critical thought experiments; and to 
imagine possibilities and alternatives. To these skills, Dewey (1933) adds 
the importance of attitudes of open-mindedness in considering ideas and 
exploring assumptions, whole-heartedness in critical engagement, and 
responsibility for our choices and actions. These critical thinking skills 
and attitudes are essential for democratic citizenship: for recognizing 
problems in our social worlds, studying their causes, experimenting with 
options, and using intelligence to better solve the problems we face. 
Dewey also helps us to understand that democracy is not simply a 
procedural concept but is a way of life that compels active participation, 
as Westheimer and Kahne (1998) maintain, it calls upon us to “work 
collectively toward a better society” (2). This vision of education that 
cultivates the habits of democracy requires that we ask students to 
consider not just their rights as citizens but their responsibilities toward 
others and toward working for common goods. It is here where a vision 
of social justice becomes critical. 

Complementing the democratic habits and attitudes that Dewey 
called for, critical educational theorists offer working toward social 
justice as a central aim for education. They claim that teaching and 
learning for social justice should be at the heart of our efforts to “think” 
education in our current times. LeAnn Bell (1997) writes that “social 
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justice education is both a process and a goal. The goal of social justice 
education is full and equal participation of all groups in a society that is 
mutually shaped to meet their needs” (3). Like Dewey and the critical 
educational theorists who followed him, she calls for critical habits of 
thinking as well as “a belief in the capacity of people as agents who can 
act to transform their world” (14). Similarly, Oakes and Lipton (2003) 
argue that a social justice perspective on education explores the values 
and politics that pervade our educational choices; asks critical questions 
about how current educational practices came to be and who benefits 
from these arrangements; and works to disrupt inequities related to race, 
class, gender, sexuality, and other marginalizing categories (xiv). 

This social justice lens and perspective is an invaluable resource in 
our efforts to reconsider what education should be about in a democratic 
society. Ultimately, for me, developing the habits and dispositions to 
think critically and work toward greater social justice should be among 
our central aims and purposes in education. I think Dewey had these in 
mind when he called for a vision of education, pure and simple. When 
asked to rethink what education can and should mean in our times, these 
ideas provide some broad criteria and vision for the educational choices 
we are asked to make everyday about school organization, curricula, 
pedagogy, and assessment. Minimally, they provide a compelling starting 
point for renewed dialogue about the meaning of education and its 
relationship to creating the kind of society in which we hope to live. 
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The Meaning 


of the Concept of Education: 
Searching for the Lost Arc 
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A Brief History into Definition and Meaning 


Since at least the times of Plato, there have been many attempts by 
educators, bureaucrats, ideologues and philosophers to define the con- 
cept of education. For example, early in the 20“ century in North America 
there were attempts to define “education” in terms of “vocationalism.” 
Philosopher of education, John Dewey, who was opposed to the vocational 
movement, responded to this notion of education in his Democracy and 
Education (1916, 3): 


Society exists through a process of transmission quite as much as 
biological life...(which)...occurs by means of communication of habits of 
doing, thinking and feeling from the older to the younger... Without this 
communication ofideals, hopes, expectations, standards, opinions...social 
life could not survive... (education) is a work of necessity. 


Dewey was opposed to education merely for work, though work was 
important. He notes (1916, 307) that there are many occupations in life, 
only one of which is a vocation: 


No one is just an artist and nothing else, and so far as one approximates 
that condition, he is so much the less developed human being; he is a kind 
of monstrosity. He must, at some period of his life, be a member ofa family; 
he must have friends and companions; he must either support himself or 
be supported by others...a member of a political group...we should not 
allow ourselves ...to ignore and virtually deny his other callings when it 
comes to a consideration of the vocational aspects of education. 
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A mere training for work would ignore the communication of ideals, 
hopes, expectations, standards, and other opinions and thus undermine 
social life, and perhaps permit a lapse into barbarity. Yet if work was 
important for Dewey it was not a substitute for education. 

In Great Britain Richard Peters armed with the “new” tools of 
analytic and linguistic philosophy analyzed the concept of education in 
several sources. The best known is Ethics and Education (1956). Accord- 
ing to Peters, the logically necessary conditions for ‘education’ were: 


(1) that it was concerned with the transmission of knowledge; 
(2) which was worthwhile, and in which; 
(3)thetransmission of knowledge was donein a morally appropriate manner. 


Each of these conditions was considered as necessary by Peters. They 
could not be merely contingent and, therefore, not present in a correct 
application of the concept. Taken jointly then they were said to be a 
definition of the concept of education. 

In philosophy of education, budding analytic philosophers of educa- 
tion were presented with, and took at least these two opportunities: 


(A) to challenge this analysis by raising questions about it, such as what 
was meant by ‘worthwhile,’ and was a condition merely contingent and 
not always needed, and; 


(B) to extend the analysis, magpie fashion, to other educational concepts 
such as needs, interests, and teaching. 


Peters’ analysis was strongly challenged, for example, in a seminar 
at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education in 1965 (Peters 1973). 
He was challenged by anumber of able philosophers, such as W.H. Dray, 
R.G. Woods, P. Herbst, and Israel Scheffler. Not only did they provide 
A-type challenges (above) for Peters’ account of education, but it was 
suggested and argued, he had not analyzed the concept of education at 
all. Instead what he had analyzed was the concept of liberal education. 
Peters almost conceded this point. However it raises the issue that 
education is a fundamental liberal concept (as opposed to narrow 
vocational training, say). 

Liberalism appeals to a number of concepts such as freedom and 
equality. But these are fundamentally contested concepts. Do we mean 
by “freedom,” freedom from X, or do we mean freedom from X to do Y? 
Do we mean by “equality” in education, “equal access,” “equal treatment” 
or “equality of opportunity,” for example? Perhaps we should see educa- 
tion too, as a fundamentally contested concept, both within and without 
the context of liberalism? 
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The Meaning as the Lost Arc 


If by “searching for the lost arc” in the title we mean a search for a 
fundamental item in the Christian faith that item, in reality, isnot merely 
hard to find but is perhaps mythical. To say that the story of the lost arc 
is mythical is not necessarily to denigrate the Christian religion but may 
be to suggest that it is no longer a satisfactory explanation of the 
development of the species. To say that it is hard to find, however, is to 
raise the possibility of finding it. Suppose “it” were found. Can we then 
consider education in a similar manner to the lost arc? 

What might be found, if the lost arc were discovered, would be some 
very old timber at a particular site. The site could be geologically dated 
and the timber carbon dated. A probable outcome of such a successful 
discovery and satisfactory dating would be the feverish activity involved 
in the rewriting of a number of old and not so old manuscripts (a good in 
itself). But what would it tell us now about building boats, ships, and of 
navigation upon vast oceans? I would suggest very little because the 
known world has not only changed but also has been magnified. And 
suppose that more than one possible site was found—how could we 
determine which was the real lost arc? Would it matter if there were 
possibly several lost arcs? 

Comparisons between the story of the search for the lost arc (above) 
and the story of the search for the “real” definition of “education” may be 
fruitful. Etymologically, with “education,” we are given two “lost arcs”— 
one is “to lead” and the other is “to draw out,” though it has been suggested 
the two should be taken together. But, taken either separately or 
conjointly, what do they tell us now about educating the self, educating 
for living with others, educating for contributing in society, and educating 
for navigating through the stormy seas of the modern world, its institu- 
tions, its governance, and the uncharted seas of globalization? 

The two lost arcs of education do not tell us what to do, or what to aim 
at in education, in the first decade of the 21* century. In the case of the 
arc it is at best an interesting historical artifact. But it would not be able 
to handle modern engines, carry large containers and, perhaps, through 
traveling in the “trade winds” of the roaring forties, delivering and 
accepting containers, be on schedule. Nor, arguably, would it be able to 
compete in more sheltered waters with truck and rail transport. 

In the etymological version we are left with two very broad notions— 
in modern parlance they are perhaps like training or educating. But these 
two antagonists each have a number of different meanings which can be 
given to either. Is that a matter of concern? 
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The Family Members of Education 
and Their Resemblances 


The philosopher Wittgenstein would say that the search for the lost 
arc of education, the meaning of “education,” was to invoke the wrong 
procedure, a procedure which did not understand language. Words do not 
obtain their meaning on the analogy of naming things but, rather, in the 
way that they are used in a public language (Wittgenstein, 1953). 

Suppose we wish to consider the meaning of “game.” According to 
Wittgenstein we need to look at the way in which we use the word game. 
There are formal and informal games; there are formal games such as 
rugby or cricket and informal games, such as skipping flat stones across 
a stretch of water and trying to step within the flagstones on an 
irregularly paved path or square. Consider these: “Oh, don’t worry, he’s 
just playing a game;” “The game of life;” “Are you game for a brisk swim/ 
walk?” and “Games are not played while class is in” (yet games can be good 
teaching aids). 

Wittgenstein then asks what is common about the use of “game” in 
such examples. Very little he suggests. There are similarities between 
formal games like rugby and football but no similarities with “game” in 
“Are you game to...?” Informal games can be quite like formal games 
(especially when playing against the extended family visitors)—beach 
cricket with the famil(y)ies at Christmas time. Or they can be quite unlike 
formal games—street basketball for instance where rules have to be 
adopted depending upon such things as experience, numbers, ages and 
the terrain of the “court.” 

Wittgenstein talks then of family resemblances between differing 
uses of “game,” denying that there is anything which we call the meaning 
of the word “game.” To look for the meaning of a concept on the theory 
of naming things is, therefore mistaken, according to Wittgenstein. 

If we look at the various uses of “education” (educate, so forth) we find 
not the meaning of education but a series of uses where there are family 
resemblances. We talk of being educated at X (where X = primary school 
to university); of being educated by the life of hard knocks; of being 
educated, rather than being socialized, trained, indoctrinated; and fi- 
nally, asin this example, “Paris was my real education.” On Wittgenstein’s 
terms there are then a number of uses of the term education which bear 
family resemblances and, therefore, the search for the meaning of 
education is mistaken. Why not leave it at that? 

But we cannot talk about education it might be objected. Of course we 
can because we can talk about aims, and about what people are doing in 
the name of education. For example, what is it that I am trying to do in 
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this master’s class on French philosophy? Why am I asking young 
children to work with computers when they cannot yet read? Whilst 
talking of social construction analyses, one might also consider Ian 
Hacking (2000, 5) to be talking of education. He talks of analyses leading 
to definitions which it is thought might “clear the air” in areas where 
“many inflamed passions might be going the rounds.” Thus, in education, 
where there are inflamed passions: 


[Ylou might think that we first want a definition to clear the air. On the 
contrary, we first need to confront the point of (social construction) 
analyses. Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the point (author’s enclosure). ! 


Note 


'T would thank Nicholas J. Shudak for his initial reference to Hacking found 
in his priming paper. 
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Meaning Matters: 


Education 
and the Nihilism of the Neocons 
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Nihilist Maneuvering in Relation to Meaning 


His observations on the prevalence of nihilism and its consequences 
will surely stand as one of the most enduring legacies of Cornel West’s 
still vibrant career as a public intellectual. West first began addressing 
nihilism as it impacted the lives of too many African-American citizens in 
his 1994 work Race Matters. There, he defined nihilism as the “lived 
experience of coping with a life of horrifying meaninglessness, hopeless- 
ness, and (most important) lovelessness” (West 2001, 23). In Democracy 
Matters, published 10 years later, West (2004) would expand the scope of 
his analysis in describing how three variants of, what he calls, political 
nihilism—“the unprincipled abuse of power,” in combination with three 
related “antidemocratic dogmas” are destroying American democracy. 
Regardless of what form political nihilism takes, the fundamental 
meaninglessness that underlies what we might call philosophical nihil- 
ism characteristic of the “postmodern condition” remains central. 

Philosophical nihilism undermines all debate, serious or otherwise, 
over the meaning of education. Nihilists, after all, deny all meaning. For 
them, meaning does not reside in things; it is assigned to things. Hence, 
nihilists would not condone a debate over what the true meaning of 
education is, though they might consider entering into a debate over what 
meaning is best assigned to education. To determine which meaning of 
education is best, nihilists would have to know what purposes one would 
want to serve in doing so, because, for them, meaning never exists 
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independent from the human will, and the human will to power. In fact, 
nihilists treat the act of assigning meaning as one of the most fundamen- 
tal acts of power. 

We find this brand of nihilism at the center of the philosophy of Leo 
Strauss, the intellectual godfather of many of the most powerful figures 
within today’s contemporary conservative movement—neoconservatism. 
This explains, in part, how adroitly his disciples have helped enable 
themselves and other members of the G.W. Bush administration to avoid 
legal recriminations for their otherwise criminal behavior. If they want 
to avoid being charged with war crimes for planning and carrying out 
torture, for example, they proceed by first recasting the meaning of 
torture. Anything that fails to cause “organ failure” does not meet the 
standard by which they have legalistically maneuvered to place their acts 
above the law by situating them within the law. We witnessed similar 
nihilistic machinations in education over the meaning of “educational 
research” and “scientifically based.” In science education, more specifi- 
cally, their abuse of the meaning ofa “theory” has allowed them to present 
“intelligent design” as being equally or even more valid as “evolution.” 
Never mind the criteria by which we judge something as a “scientific 
theory” that must provide some explanation of empirically verifiable 
facts, the meaning of anything in the hands of a nihilist can mean 
whatever they want it to mean. 

The philosophical nihilism of the neoconservatives becomes even 
more troubling when combined with what West refers to as their 
evangelical nihilism—one of the three varieties of political nihilism that 
he identifies. “The classic expression of evangelical nihilism,” West 
writes, 


is found in Plato’s Republic in the person of Thrasymachus, the Sophist 
who argues with Socrates that might makes right. Thrasymachus mocks 
truth, integrity, and principle by claiming that power, might, and force 
dictate desirable political action and public policy. Raw power rather 
than moral principles determines what is right. (West, 2004, 30) 


According towww.opendemocracy.net/, Shadia Drury (2003) submits 
that the Straussians learned from Thrasymachus that justice is merely 
that which serves “the interest of the stronger; that those in power make 
the rules in their own interests and call it justice.” As philosophical 
nihilists, they find no use for moral principles such as truth or integrity 
in guiding their own actions, including the action of assigning meaning 
to education. They seek only to serve the interests of the powerful with 
whom they have aligned themselves. Hence, state power in America 
today functions almost exclusively as a corporate oligarchy, actively 
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aiding the interests of private wealth in reconfiguring (privatizing) and 
eliminating legislation and government programs enacted to serve public 
interests. 

On the surface, it would appear paradoxical—if not contradictory— 
for neoconservatives to be the most aggressive proponents of neoliberal 
policies. This paradox, however, only testifies to the increasing weakness 
of our political metaphors. West puts the matter much more succinctly 
when he describes that agenda as “free-market fundamentalism”—one of 
the three antidemocratic dogmas that he associates with evangelical 
nihilism’s assault on democracy. Because all three of those dogmas (“free- 
market fundamentalism,” “aggressive militarism,” and “escalating 
authoritarianism”) serve the interests of power, we can easily predict that 
they would inform the meaning that neoconservatives, and many 
neoliberals alike, assign to education. 


A De-Meaning of Education 


The ultimate aim of educational reform under neoconservative free- 
market fundamentalism is to replace public education with corporate- 
owned and operated schools. Privatization would further escalate 
authoritarianism by effectively excluding public participation in shaping 
the purposes served by schools. Additionally, teachers, who might other- 
wise define themselves as professionals or public servants, would become 
wage slaves—paid to teach a corporate curriculum in accordance with a 
corporate-approved model of instruction. We get a glimpse of this “brave 
new world” from witnessing current conditions where teachers are already 
being forced to teach/read from scripts produced by textbook companies 
who align their content with high-stakes, end-of-grade tests. Through the 
implementation of high-stakes testing and accountability programs, today’s 
political nihilists appeal to what is worst in people—fear and greed—to 
achieve desired results, reducing the meaning of education to a symbolic 
process through which individual units ofhuman capital (people) earnestly 
strive to increase their use value to economic elites. 

While Straussians like former Secretary of Education William “The 
Gambler” Bennett count themselves among the wise-few capable of 
psychologically dealing with the fundamental meaninglessness of human 
existence, they regard the vulgar masses as thoroughly incapable of 
dealing with this ultimate “truth.” Hence—and this is equally significant 
to the meaning they assign to education—they find it necessary to 
indoctrinate the masses with “noble lies” aimed at cultivating their 
loyalty to an idealized state and their subordination to its laws and the 
public morality. On this last count, we must be clear that while the 
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philosophical nihilists within the neoconservative movement view mo- 
rality as fictitious and irrelevant to their own conduct, which they assume 
to be above the law and “beyond good and evil,” they understand morality 
as essential to the deception and manipulation of the masses. Morality, 
like any other system of meaning, flows from and aids in reproducing an 
a priori system of power. It functions in recognition of what Straussians 
take to be the essential human condition—subordination—and the only 
existing natural right, i.e., the right of the superior few to covertly rule 
over the inferior many. 

This helps explain the otherwise bizarre alliance between the 
neoconservatives, many of whom do not embrace Christianity, and the 
extreme fundamentalist Christian right. The nature of that relationship 
was partially revealed by a memo read into the public record of the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee during its investigation of Jack Abramoff and 
Michael Scanlon’s exploitation of “Native American tribes to the tune of 
roughly $66 million, [who laundered] that money into bank accounts they 
controlled and then usjed] it to buy favors for powerful members of 
Congress and the executive branch.” According to Michael Scherer (2005), 
writing for Salon.com, Scanlon, “a former aide to Rep. Tom DeLay, R- 
Texas, sent [the memo to] the Coushatta Tribe of Louisiana to describe his 
strategy for protecting the tribe’s gambling business.” The memo read: 


The wackos get their information through the Christian right, Christian 
radio, mail, the Internet and telephone trees, ... Simply put, we want to 
bring out the wackos to vote against something and make sure the rest 
of the public lets the whole thing slip past them. (Scherer 2005) 


“The brilliance of this strategy,” Scherer notes, “was twofold: Not 
only would most voters not know about an initiative to protect Coushatta 
gambling revenues, but religious ‘wackos’ could be tricked into support- 
ing gambling at the Coushatta casino even as they thought they were 
opposing it” (2005). Followers of the Christian right may be “wackos” in 
the minds of the morally and philosophically nihilistic neoconservatives, 
but their zealotry renders them easily manipulated into providing a 
powerful populist base for neoconservative political candidates, as evi- 
denced by Karl] Rove’s collaboration with Pat Robertson, James Dobson, 
and Tony Perkins in making gay marriage the quintessential “values 
issue” of the 2004 Presidential election. One shouid also note the 
extremely close connections between the neoconservative network of 
foundations, institutes, and think tanks and the religious right. And these 
are the same people pushing “character education” in our schools. 
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Recognizing that Meaning Matters 


Though educational theorists have been prone to their own brand of 
nihilism over the past twenty years or more, I think we do ourselves a 
tremendous disservice to continue pretending as if we do not know the 
meaning of education or at least what we think the mission of public 
education ought to be in a democratic society. Furthermore, it is simply 
dishonest, if not immoral, to sheepishly bow to trends in continental 
philosophy that would seek to simply relativize all meaning for the sake 
of some idealized commitment to philosophical purity. If we did not think 
that we had some pretty solid ideas, however tentative, about the 
meaning of education or the mission of public schools, on what basis could 
the majority of us look inside public school classrooms today and say 
“whatever it is that’s happening in there, (under the pressures of high 
stakes testing and accountability), it’s not education!” 

In that sense, then, I think we are dishonest to say we do not know 
what education “is” or that we do not know what we think education 
“ought to be” in a democracy. It’s also immoral, in the sense that such 
pretentious bullshit is partially to blame for the loss of the philosophy of 
education’s centrality within teacher education. Although other external 
factors contributed to its demise as well, the philosophy of education lost 
credibility and relevance for our most fundamental constituency; namely, 
students in undergraduate and even graduate programs of teacher 
education. In the name of reflection, we neglected the power of philoso- 
phy to inspire vision. Furthermore, and more importantly, during the 
1980s and 1990s, while philosophers of education indulged themselves in 
chasing esoteric trends in continental philosophy, concrete material 
forces within and around the cultural and political right began marshal- 
ling powerful forces to undermine the significant steps made during the 
1950s, 1960s, and 1970s toward realizing more of the promise of American 
democracy. Against this background, we had better recognize that the 
meaning of education matters, but that it might not matter much longer 
unless we are willing to stand, to march, and to struggle for a meaning 
of education other than that which is being imposed on us by the nihilistic 
forces of neoconservatism. On the other hand, it may already be too late. 
American democracy, limited though it may have always been, appears 
to be broken—perhaps beyond repair. 
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It’s Too Late, or Is It? 


Colleagues in the academy seem to have a fascination with conceptual 
analysis and the term education. Debates are held, papers are written, and 
symposia take place within which definitions are articulated, modified, and 
offered again. Whether the point is to provide narrative, stipulative, 
descriptive, or programmatic definitions, they matter little to the larger 
point: the quest for the meaning of “education” continues. In their turns, 
schooling and training are contrasted with education in order to help clarify 
the differences in scope, purpose, and meaning of the various terms. The 
concepts are often qualified in discussions of literacy, socialization, and 
democracy, but why? Why are we still asking these questions? More to the 
point, why are we still asking these questions in light of the fact that the 
term is already operationalized and defined for us? 

[ submit that “education” has gone through a perverse ideological 
transformation: we recollect meanings of the term that no longer hold. 
Indeed, the concept education 1s introduced in very particular ways such 
that, over time, nobody notices the changes in the concept (Feyerabend, 
1975). Education for democratic engagement or civic responsibility is 
quaint, but no longer the point, if it ever was. Education as preparation 
for college might make the Committee of Ten recur to our minds, but 
even current tracking for college has less to do with learning traditional 
subject matter and more to do with competitive test preparation. Indeed, 
education now seems to mean training and this training is of a very 
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particular kind: students are prepared for a future life as neo-classical 
homo economicus. The meaning of education has already been decided, 
in other words, when economists snake their way into positions of power 
and influence. The discourse then, the talk about education, ceases to be 
about anything other than human resource production, privatization, 
profit maximization, and the like. Such privatization, maximization, and 
production has many forms and we are given plenty of so-called “choices” 
in determining or deciding the label we wish to use to indicate our 
branded-reality (knowledge industry, school-to-work transitions, global 
economy, workforce readiness, school-business partnerships, ad infini- 
tum), but it all boils down to neo-classical economic theory as the engine 
driving the discourse that characterizes and determines what education 
means and how it operates to construct the reality of our lives. 


Economics 101 


I want to clarify this point by distinguishing between two forms of 
economics. According to Gordon Bigelow, neoclassical economics and 
“post-autistic” economics are significantly different, with neoclassical 
economics currently the overwhelming economic view propagated in 
free-market cultures and imposed on schools (Bigelow, 2005). Neoclassi- 
cal economics 


tends to downplay the importance of human institutions, seeing instead 
a system of flows and exchanges that are governed by an inherent 
equilibrium. Predicated on the belief that markets operate in a scientifi- 
cally knowable fashion, it sees them as self-regulating mathematical 
miracles, as delicate ecosystems best left alone. (34)! 


Accordingly, neoclassical economics positions itself as a science and 
claims objectivity in order to reify its standing and exert its power. When 
William Jevons made the case, in 1871, that economics was akin to 
physics, he elevated economics to an objective and value-free realm 
(Jevons, 1871). The problem, as Bigelow points out, is that “the laws of 
Newtonian mechanics, like any basic law of science, depend on the 
assumption of ideal conditions—e.g., the frictionless plane. In conceiving 
their discipline as a search for mathematical laws, [neoclassical] econo- 
mists have abstracted to their own ideal conditions, which for the most 
part consist of an utterly denuded vision of man himself [sic]” (Bigelow, 
2005, 37). What this underscores is a central fallacy of 21% century U.S. 
capitalism: that there is a free market—objectively standing—within 
which organizations (schools) would or do actually function. By reifying 
objectivism and value-neutrality, questionable premises and debatable 
assertions are only questionable and debatable by those who operate 
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within the view that what they are debating are law-like propositions 
within a “scientific” realm. This point is perhaps better understood when 
connected to the positions put forward by neoclassical economics. 

As Steve Cohn (2003) notes, neoclassical orthodoxy asserts five main 
claims: 


(1) Neoclassical economics is a scientific theory and as such demands 
beliefin ways similar to modern physics; (2) Market outcomes reflect free 
choice; (3) People are naturally greedy, with insatiable consumer appe- 
tites. Capitalism is successful, in part, because it offers an incentive 
system that builds on this “human nature”; (4) The major purpose of 
economic theory is to promote economic efficiency and economic growth, 
as both provide a basis for human happiness; [and] (5) There is no 
alternative to capitalism. The failure of the former Soviet Union proves 
that socialism can’t work. The message of the 20“ century is “let 
(capitalist) markets work.” The onus is on the government to justify 
“intervention” in the market. (18)? 


Schools, then, become a natural outgrowth of these five aspects of 
neoclassical economics and become subjected to an extension of the quest 
for certainty represented by standardized tests, packaged curricula, and 
tracking—each characteristic of reductionism and the business language 
of “efficiency” already permeating public education. For schools, a 
parallel analogy with Cohn goes something like this: (1) utilize the 
privileged status of “science” and statistics to support claims to and 
advance the assumption that “objective” and measurable data can be 
reliably derived from school settings in order to generalize across space 
and time; (2) offer school vouchers and let the market decide which 
schools succeed and which schools “go out of business”; (3) students are 
naturally competitive and schools exist to prepare future workers for a 
technologically advanced, global (neoclassical) economy; (4) the major 
purpose of schools is to promote conformity to rules, subordination to 
authority, and efficient means of information-transfer from packaged 
curricula to students; and (5) there are many alternatives to public 
schools and they should be explored and supported. The failure of 
progressive or reconstructionist education shows that alternatives to 
public schools must be allowed in order for the free market to work. Given 
the relative ease by which the extension of neoclassical economics can be 
made to schools, we need an oppositional politics. 


PAE: An Alternative 


One economic theory that challenges neoclassical economics is post- 
autistic economics (PAE). PAE has its roots in a letter of protest written 
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by students from the most prestigious rank of the French university 
system, the Grandes Ecoles. The students were protesting that the 
theory of economics they were taught was out of touch and solipsistic. 
Writes Bigelow: 


PAE is the name now taken by those few economists who hope to rescue 
the discipline from the neoclassical model; the name is an homage to the 
dissident French students, whose manifesto called the standard model 
“autistic.” It is a hilariously apt (albeit mildly offensive) diagnosis, and 
it could bejust as well applied to Homo economicus himself, the economic 
actor envisioned by the neoclassical theory, who performs dazzling 
calculations of utility maximization despite being entirely unable to 
communicate with his fellow man. (38)* 


While all PAE economists do not dispense with everything neoclassical, 
PAE recognizes the social as a necessary feature in understanding 
economics. The characteristics of the social, then, involves human beings 
living together as a group in a situation in which their dealings with one 
another affect their common welfare; to be public means belonging to or 
concerning the whole—of or by the community at large, that is, for the 
use and benefit of all. This is in contrast to the private, “objective,” 
individualistic view that is closed, selfish, and away from public scrutiny.* 
The problem, however, is that the social elements characteristic of a 
public are subordinated in most schools to the will of pre-packaged 
curricula, corporatization, standardization, and “science.”° 

Schools suffer from neo-classical economics discourse because “pro- 
duction” and “provision” are commodified such that the evaluative 
criteria for judging schools in the first place (i.e., in determining that they 
are “failing” or “succeeding”) are restricted to measurement standards 
that favor neoclassical analyses and thus business rationales. Teaching 
and learning, as a result, are reduced to processes of production and 
provision that must meet market goals of transfer efficiency and quality 
control. Such evaluations necessarily favor business interests and 
privatization efforts because the form of the measurements for learning 
(“standardized,” “scientific,” “objective”), are the same measurements 
used on durable goods and “hard” services. One problem is that when 
teaching and learning are reduced to the techniques and procedures that 
embrace market logics of this kind, they no longer qualify as teaching and 
learning.® They become production-line oriented processes of transmit- 
ted data, retainable by some students, but typically those students whose 
cultural capital is already valued in a consumerist, individualist, 
commodified classroom. To wit, is the practice of current schools different 
from neo-classical economics? Are we not faced with the strange reality 
that what we call schools are actually and already venues for future 
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capital production? That is, where in schools are students encouraged to 
question the idea of schooling itself that is not caught up in the bait-and- 
switch of neoclassical, reductionist thinking? It is in this very real sense 
of practical living that we see most clearly how (and acutely where) the 
gig is up. “Education” is already defined, enacted, and enforced. 


Notes 


! See Gordon Bigelow. 20038. Fiction, famine, and the rise of economics in 
Victorian Britain and Ireland. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press. See 
also, Harvey Cox. March 1999. The market as God. The Atlantic Monthly, 283(3): 
18ff. 

? Available at http://wwwpaecon.net/PAEReview/issue18/Cohn18.htm. Ac- 
cessed July 20, 2005. The claims Cohn identifies are actually subtexts within 
economics texts used in U.S. schools that characterize neoclassical economic 
theory. Cohn found, in fact, that it is unlikely that less than 1% of students taking 
economics in U.S. schools use anything other than texts based on and asserting 
neoclassical principles. 

See, also, Edward Fullbrook. 2003. The crisis in economics. London, UK: 
Routledge. And, Edward Fullbrook, ed. 2001. Intersubjectivity in economics: agents 
and structures. London, UK: Routledge. 

‘Webster’s desk dictionary of the English language. 1983. New York: Gramercy 
Books. 

° See, for example, National Research Council. 2002. Scientific research in 
education, eds. Richard J. Shavelson and Lisa Towne. Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press. 

6 See Larry Cuban. 2005. The blackboard and the bottom line: Why schools can't 
be businesses Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 
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Preliminary Comments 
on Education and Meaning 


As with all institutions and human practices the meaning of educa- 
tion depends on the context and perspective. Education to some (Ravitch, 
1993; Hirsch, 1987; Herrnstein, 1973) is mis-education to others (Banks 
et al., 2001; Delpit, 1995; Woodson, 1993/1933; Valenzuela, 1999). Signifi- 
cance is bound by positionality, power, and ideology. However, from 
every perspective education is a cultural project. What passes between 
the society, the institutions of education, groups and individuals is 
cultural knowledge. The valuation applied to certain knowledge and not 
to others is cultural. As educators and students teach and learn they are 
involved in constructing culture. 

Bruner (1996) states, “Culture [is] the way of life and thought that we 
construct, negotiate, institutionalize, and finally...end up calling ‘reality’ 
to comfort ourselves” (87). Culture is a constructed effort to bring order 
to the chaos of the natural world, including our lives as a part of that 
world. Vygotsky (1978) explains that “...man affects nature and creates 
through his changes in nature new natural conditions for his existence” 
(60). We constantly bend, shape, and create environment and the 
meaning we derive from the experience. The “comfort” Bruner proposed 
might be seen as predictability and belonging. We are comforted by 
connections to each other because of the strength and control that 
belonging brings. To challenge uncertainty we construct patterns of 
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beliefs and behaviors to control an uncontrollable reality, to make sense 
of and explain the turmoi! of experience. 

Control and comfort as the basis of culture entail ideologies of 
dominance, privilege, and subordination. Hence, culture is a dynamic, 
often ambiguous, yet reassuring, web of meaning and being taut with 
tensions of power, fear, agency, and imagination. It is no wonder that we 
cling so desperately to our cultures. Since public education is the social 
space we have organized for both the transmission and transformation of 
culture it too is trapped in this contentious weave of meaning-making. 
What looks like an effort to determine what will be the cultural 
knowledge of most worth in schools and society is essentially our primal 
search for control, comfort, and meaning. However, what may be worthy 
to some may not be worthy to others. What is control and comfort for the 
dominant is subjugation for the ones controlled. Education is the 
transmission and transformation of culture. To minimize the cultural 
foundations in the discourse on education is among other things an act 
of cultural imperialism, a work of hegemony. This paper explores the 
dialectic of transmission and transformation of culture in public educa- 
tion and contextualizes those processes in the work of social justice. 


The Transmission and Transformation of Culture 


Although many equate educational transmission with patriarchic, 
middle-classed, and Anglocentric culture in public schools transmission is 
actually a very complicated and multifaceted project. The culture of the 
United States is an amalgam of many cultures, and cultural knowledge 
derived from various subordinate groups has been subsumed by the 
dominant culture and has lost its original identity. For example the 
democratic organization of the Iroquois and other early Native American 
tribes (Banks, 1991) influenced the development of early U.S. democratic 
forms. The struggles of African Americans for freedom and justice have 
transformed the society in innumerous ways. Since the 1960s the struggle 
for cultural inclusion in public education has itself become a means of 
cultural transmission, representing a process of a multicultural and 
democratic society. Transmission is not a simplistic process of dominance 
to subordination because experience and culture are infinitely complex. 
Transmission of the dominant culture is in fact the dissemination of 
cultural knowledge of diverse peoples. Hegemony lies in the supremacist 
notion that if knowledge is of value it must be of European origin. With 
Anglocentric storytelling at the center of the public curriculum the 
narrative of others is hidden, thus the loss of agency. 

The transmission of culture is the groundwork for transformation. 
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Without accepted beliefs and behaviors, whether progressive or regres- 
sive, we have nothing to talk about, nothing to transform. Even in 
transformation there is transmission of good and ill effects of the change, 
and it continues, on and on, in the process of constructing meaning and 
knowledge. Rather than disconnected processes transmission and trans- 
formation are dialectically linked, sometimes but not always opposi- 
tional, each emerging from and transforming the other in interaction 
with the social and historical contexts. 

In educational discourse, discussion of transformation is ubiquitous. 
Banks and Banks (1995) argue for the transformation of the epistemologi- 
cal canon; critical pedagogues like Shor (1993), Wink (2000), Giroux (1996), 
and Mezirow (1997) explore the transformation of consciousness; Banks 
(2005), Gay (2000), King (2005), Sleeter (1996) and other multiculturalists 
speak of the transformation of the curriculum. The transformative in 
education frames social justice, which includes developing a critical and 
multicultural perspective in teachers and students in order to redefine and 
expand our comfort zones of culture in a multicultural and democratic 
society. Thus, education is a site of agency and power where we seek to 
control the chaos of possibilities, where contending forces form meaning 
and struggle for the dominance of their meaning. There is nothing pure and 
simple about education, contention is inevitable. 


The Clarence’ Effect 


My personal journey into the transformative in education began 
early in my teaching career. When I was a substitute teacher I overheard 
two middle aged White male teachers in a high school teacher’s lounge 
disparage a Black male child named Clarence. They complained that he 
was disruptive and talked too much. One had sent him out of the room 
to “get some peace and quiet.” I had taught an African American 
adolescent in a life skills course in a summer program and as a member 
of the Black community had known his parents. Clarence had indeed been 
challenging, but he was also an intelligent, articulate, and assertive 
student. He asked questions and contested ideas more than any of the 
other students. I described the Clarence I knew to the teachers in the 
lounge; he was the same young man. I reflected on how articulateness in 
one setting may be disruptive in another, how Black assertiveness can be 
read as aggressive to people from cultures who value controlled emotion 
and physicality. I wondered how Black children would ever be successful 
in public schools if the amazing potential of someone like Clarence could 
be so easily dismissed. I followed that question in its many forms for the 
last 20 years of my career and have come to the conclusion that caught 
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in the web of the transmission of dominance teachers are seldom trained 
for the critical consciousness required to examine their own perspectives 
and what they might learn from Clarence. 

To begin to imagine a school where the brilliance of Clarence is not 
a burden educators must be invited to dream of a place where they find 
comfort in the cultural wealth of all children, an enormous task—and 
admittedly very idealistic. However, idealism and impossible are words 
used by those trying to maintain their privileges or those who have no 
understanding of historical process. Throughout history there have been 
those who cried impossible and those who replied I have no alternative 
but change. One of the aspects of the transformation should be to more 
emphatically put education forward as a means to learn to think critically, 
to read the word and the world, to partake in the grand adventure of 
creation of a democratic society with its endless contradictions. 

Over the years as an educator I have asked scores of young people in 
K-12 schools why they think they should go to school. Not one has said 
to learn to think and create; most have said to get a better job. The world 
of work is an important goal, but ifit is our only objective in education we 
risk being blinded by consumerism, alienation, and the busts and booms 
of a capitalist economy without being able to understand the reasons. We 
risk being docile and thoughtless citizens in one of the most powerful 
countries in the world at a time when humans are capable of destroying 
the earth and themselves. We relinquish our primal legacy to transform 
the world. We also re-create teachers who have no room for Clarence in 
their dreams—if they have dreams at all. 


Conclusion 


We must seek out and teach about the creative complexities of 
teaching and learning, the both/and, rather than either/or, perspective 
on being. Itis only when we relinquish the mis-education of half-thoughts 
and distortions and embrace the dialectical shifting ambiguities of being 
can we begin to approach the true potential of a multicultural people 
ready to shape an equitable society worthy of the promise of democracy. 
Insofar as we churn out the teachers of any cultural background who are 
clueless about the hidden and null curricula, who teach as if drills and 
tests have ultimate meanings, who think that teaching and learning are 
unidirectional and not a common search for more questions, who 
transmit without acknowledging the need to transform both self and 
culture to be effective in teaching and learning, who rest on the 
supremacist cushions of cultural privilege, the millions of Clarences are 
lost to us, something we cannot afford. 
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Bildungstheorie 
as the Logic of Education 


Jim Garrison 
Virginia Tech 


Education, Meaning, and Logic: 
A Starting Place 


What is education and what is its logic? What a question, one we 
should approach with an attitude of humility and veneration, unless we 
think we know the ultimate and absolute good of all human beings in all 
times and places. Since Herder and the storm and stress Romantics of the 
early 19" century he influenced, the discourse of Bildung in Germany has 
renewed itself in every generation. Thus far, the very idea has defied 
clear, fixed, and final definition. It is aremarkably vague and ambivalent 
idea that involves more than knowledge, as any theory of education 
ought. It involves bodies, attitudes, emotions, culture, ethics, science, 
and aesthetics, all of which it treats within a single unity in diversity. 
Ultimately Bildung seeks the good of education beyond the bounds of 
knowledge alone. It is a quest for wisdom. 

Only with tribulation will one attempt to delineate, much less define, 
a concept that has defied the likes of Herder, Hegel, and Gadamer. 
Tentatively, therefore, let me state that I believe Bildung is the formative 
development of the natural (e.g., biological) individual by the institutions 
of culture, including, but not limited to, explicitly educational institutions. 
It is also the development of culture by individuals. Ideally, I believe each 
individual has a right to have their unique potential developed that they 
may make their unique contribution to the common good. Bildungstheorie 
is part of the German romantic reaction to Enlightenment. 
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Among other things, Bildung challenges the idea that we are born 
atomistic individuals who must sign social contracts to live together in 
peace. It tends to deny innate rationality (especially calculative utilitar- 
ian rationality), and often it denies notions of innate free will as well. 
Hegel, for instance, sees discerning, imaginative, and creative intelli- 
gence as the key to freedom where freedom means being part of a 
community that enables individual creative expression as we incorporate 
the differences of others into ourselves. Educating intelligence is the key 
to freedom because it unlocks the mystery that freedom requires binding 
oneself to those persons, places, and institutions that contribute most to 
our growth. Negative freedom, freedom from, the freedom to do what 
ever we wish merely makes us slaves to our passions. The aim of Bildung 
is the development of genuinely unique, creative, and socially responsible 
individuals prepared to unassumingly offer gifts to others. My preferred 
society is pluralistic, communicative, and democratic. The aim is not 
refining human resources that serve as standardized interchangeable 
parts for the global production function. In many ways, Bildung chal- 
lenges liberal modernity. 

I endorse an embodied understanding of Bildung wherein we recog- 
nize that the retention of beliefs and values across generations relies on 
the customs characteristic of the various social practices. These customs, 
including those of the larger body politic, inscribe themselves on individu- 
als as embodied habits of thought and action. Habits are beliefs; that is, 
embodied dispositions to act that involve emotions. The education of 
passionate desire, the education of eros to desire the good, is an important 
part of Bildung, as I understand it. 

All education is holistic, whatever the educator thinks. Habits 
constitute our mind and our self-identity while innate impulses comprise 
the permanent possibility of changing our habits. Habits coordinate need 
and desire with the world; they are will. Education of the will is the 
education of eros to desire the good. The good society displays something 
like agape in the customs ofits institutions and social practices. Although 
habits are the biological basis of learning, we cannot reduce education to 
the body alone. Habits incorporate the physical and cultural environment 
into themselves, which is why we can never understand someone apart 
from the context with which their habits coordinate. 

Minds and selves are made not found; they are formed through 
participation in diverse cultural practices guided by often-competing 
values. This is the deep and dangerous meaning of social constructivism. 
Itis dangerous because it means that indoctrination is inevitable. Culture 
informs our habits of conduct before we ever inform the customs of the 
culture. It is here that creative and critical reflection is required if we are 
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to educate the unique individuals so crucial for democratic culture. A 
democratic education must strive to disclose to the individual how they 
were initially made, if they are to perceive how they may recreate 
themselves. We remake ourselves by participating in new practices with 
new people, while understanding the source of our own practices. 
Dialogues across differences, however dangerous, are unavoidable for 
those who seek spiritual re-creation rather than materialistic recreation. 


An Indiscernible Logic? 


What is the logic of education? Societies reproduce themselves in two 
related ways. They must reproduce themselves biologically and culturally. 
Education is the means of cultural reproduction of which schooling is but 
a small part. Education, including schooling, is therefore a field not a 
discipline. It has Jogos, but, unlike some academic discipline or specific 
social practice, it does not have a simple discursive logic of supposedly 
precise identity. The logic of education may defy the law of non-contradic- 
tion. To get to the logic of Bildung, we will have to go back beyond the 
ancient idea of logos as discourse to the even more antique notion of logos 
as goodness, togetherness, gathering, or fitting connection. The ancient 
Greek idea of the kalokagathos wherein the beautiful, the good, and the 
harmonious are one approaches what we seek. We may gather that which 
belongs together, including contradictions, though they may not belong 
until after the gathering. However, I would warn against logics of 
perfection, which are suitable only for worlds where no more meaning may 
be made. In myvision, Bildung seeks social self-creation in an incompletable 
and chaotic cosmos. The kalokagathos should always remain open and 
evolving. Such is the imperfect logic of education. 

Finally, no one is educated until reverently humbled before the 
mystery, including the mystery of education. Nor is anyone educated that 
does not overcome their primary education and are reborn, though to be 
born again one must first die to their previous self. Here at the end, I 
pause, for I have constructed my vision of education on the Greek side of 
Western culture while largely ignoring the Judeo-Christian half. Nor 
have I spoken of why wisdom should eclipse the organ of suffering as in 
Zen or about recognizing the face of glory, as does the Hindu. We will 
never find the bottom of the following question: What is education and 
what is its logic. Still, we should strive, though not to obtain the perfect 
answer. PAX 
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The Problem of a priori 


for Education: 
Education as the Practice of Knowing 


George W. Noblit 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


The Conundrum of the a priori 


Recently I was invited to be part ofa project with Donna Adair Breault 
and Rick Breault (2005). My role was similar to many others—to pick a 
quote from John Dewey and to briefly elaborate its meaning for teachers. 
I chose to focus my comments on the following, 


Prejudice is the acme of the a priori. Of the a priori in this sense we may 
say what is always to be said of habits and institutions: They are good 
servants, but harsh and futile masters. (Dewey, 1977, 136) 


Iam nota Dewey scholar sol am not one to naturally dwell on his insights. 
Yet this quote has intrigued me ever since. It tells me about Dewey’s 
understanding of the fallibility of science, of contingency and of the 
location of truth being always beyond our current understanding— 
something always in the future (Noblit & Dempsey, 1996). Knowledge 
becomes assertion, albeit with certain warrants, of where we are in our 
knowing and possibly where we are going in the pursuit of understanding. 
This, of course, creates a conundrum for many: How are we to teach 
knowledge when it does not actually have a definitive form? 

I find my own teaching practice as bound in this conundrum. I want 
to be able to say that I teach about knowledge being forever situated, 
constructed, and in the process of being formed, but in the late nights I 
wonder if I fail to communicate this. Or that the teaching practices I use 
are so caught up in the notions of teaching content knowledge that my 
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intent is lost in cultural practices that are deeply about transmitting truth 
of more definitive kinds. This is to say that while I hope I can use teaching 
to transform or transgress the a priori, | am caught up in a world were 
certainty is understood to be desirable and, as I will explore below, a basis 
of power. Even when we have intentions to make education more 
liberatory we often express this from a definitive position—one that itself 
makes liberation seem not all that liberating (Ellsworth, 1988). We all too 
often critique one set of a priori by invoking another. Dewey would ask us 
to look a bit deeper at these moves. Using an assumption (an a priori) as 
a heuristic seems reasonable to him, but when the assumption cannot be 
questioned it is mastering us—and this then is prejudice in its root form. 

Unquestioned or unquestionable assumptions enable distinctions to be 
drawn in such ways that the distinction is seen as a property of that being 
discussed when it is better understood as a property ofthe assumptions that 
make it possible. Written this way, prejudice seems quite ordinary and in 
this abstract form, bloodless. Yet when the a priori is embedded in an 
education as a social institution, as Dewey alludes in the above, unques- 
tioned assumptions and the distinctions drawn with them can indeed be 
“harsh.” My main argument with Dewey turns on the second characteriza- 
tion, “futile.” 1can imagine that Dewey was using futile in the sense of being 
ultimately unsustainable, but I live my life not in this long sense but in the 
short sense. In the short sense, the a priori that distinguish races, for 
example, run through my life, and go beyond DuBois’ (1903) famous 
prediction that race is the problem of the Twentieth Century. In the 
Twenty-first Century race still permeates my life—and I am of the race that 
benefits from this distinction. Thus the notion that a priori are “futile 
masters” does not speak to my everyday life. Race has been a quite useful 
master for whites like myself, and continues to be. 


The a priori of Race and School Subjects 


It is not an accident that race has been a useful master, considering 
how race became an a priori in the context of the age of exploration and 
the colonialism it enabled. Willinsky (1998) argues that what we take to 
be the disciplines of knowledge were products of colonialism. For 
colonialism to work, the indigenous people had to be created in a form 
that made them exploitable to the colonizing power. This meant that the 
language, cultural values, social practices and forms of knowledge had to 
not only be taught to the indigenous people, they needed to be taught in 
such a way that their superiority over indigenous ways was made evident. 
It was in this context that schools and the subjects taught in schools were 
created. And it was in this context that the assumptions of race—the a 
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priori—became “harsh” masters still ruling centuries later, hardly 
“futile.” 

While there is not the space here to review each discipline, a classic 
case involves the subject of English and English literature. This was not 
seen as a discipline in England prior to it being developed for schools in 
India and other places. However, once developed it was then returned to 
England as a way to promote nationalism and a common culture. Thus 
what was developed to subjugate a foreign land was imported to control 
the masses at home. Willinsky shows similar patterns across the 
disciplines and particularly shows how science at its origins was used to 
create the a priori of race. 

Interestingly, his account ignores mathematics when it is a prime 
example of his thesis that Western forms of knowledge are hopelessly 
intertwined with the dominion over others. Ethnomathematicians have 
explored the early accounts of mathematics in colonized lands and show 
how Western concepts of mathematics were used to argue that non- 
Western peoples were of low intelligence and child-like (Ascher & Ascher, 
1997). This justified the position that the West had a responsibility to care 
for and develop these unfortunate races of people. 

Ethnomathematicians, however, have a rather different understand- 
ing of the math of indigenous people now. Instead of their math being seen 
as illogical and even absurd, it is now understood as rather sophisticated. 
The math that had been developed was of course the math that enabled 
the lives they led but, depending on the culture, could involve different 
bases (other than 10), the creation of the concept of zero, multiple 
calendars, variable equivalences and numbers with multiple divisors, for 
example. If the colonized races then were not primitive, not illogical, not 
ignorant, and not child-like, then what we take to be mathematical 
knowledge is not truth in the definitive sense but rather a conceptual 
mask of power. The West killed these useful mathematics in service of 
making the colonials dependent on the colonizer. This conceptual mask 
of power is still in use today, and can be seen widely in politics of 
education. Indeed, the new mobilization of conservative politics can be 
seen as efforts to reassert such ana priori view of the world by portraying 
civil rights efforts as prejudicial to conservatives. 


The Politics of the a priori and Meaning in Education 


The challenge to teacher education that has been set at Washington 
State University, arguing that the value of social justice was used to 
discriminate against a white male and against conservative political views, 
is but a recent example that challenging assumptions still can be bloody. 
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Teacher educators are on the line here but ultimately, as the Right is well 
aware, the battle is over what the children are to be taught to believe. 
While the Right is setting the terms of the battle as which assumptions, 
crudely put as social justice versus meritocracy, are to become the a 
priori, it is helpful to see this in terms of the Dewey quote above. 

The issue is whether a priori are to be masters or servants. The Right 
in this case is clearly arguing for the former, while I take the teacher 
educators to be about the latter. Social justice at Washington State and 
more widely in education is metaphoric rather than definitive. It is a 
heuristic to help us move away from master narratives of race, gender, 
class, sexual orientation, able-ism, so forth and towards an education that 
enables not just knowing content but also knowing how knowledge is, and 
can be, deployed in social life. As above, even liberatory educators can get 
caught in the opposition of a priori, but this is a misstep and needs to be 
recognized as such. Opposition reproduces that being opposed (Wexler, 
1987) as well as opposition itself as a priori. 

For me, knowledge is better conceived as a gerund, knowing or even 
understanding. Knowing involves the ability to use ideas as heuristics in 
constructing other ideas, and in enacting social and cultural practices. 
Concomitantly, knowing involves the critique of the heuristics employed 
and the products that result from the use of the heuristics. Education, 
then, is about learning how to question assumptions so that one can 
practice knowing. Questioning assumptions involves considerable learn- 
ing of substantive knowledge. One studies ideas so as to learn what 
heuristic may be useful for identifying the a priori in a scene and their 
consequences. 

This form of education is obviously more sophisticated than our 
current efforts and requires that we question the assumptions about who 
can learn what when. Our current assumptions about low achieving 
students are simply the play of colonialism at home. We have long known 
that assuming capability creates it (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). The 
Pygmalion effect is so interesting precisely because it reveals how ability 
is not a thing but a construct that has real life effects. It challenges the 
assumption that ability is inherent in the person and forces us to 
reconsider the constellation of assumptions about students of color being 
problematic learners. It teaches that claims to the ways things are, to 
facts and to truth, can be understood as power moves. 

Thea priori isa harsh master to those it subjugates. Making it a futile 
master is the responsibility of educators. 
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Educating 
for Absurdity 


Lynda Stone 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


introduction 


Many of us working in education today have named its current state 
“absurd.” In her recent book, Happiness and Education, philosopher Nel 
Noddings offers a pertinent description of schooling conditions within the 
accountability movement: 


In schools... [we find among other commonalities] ... zero tolerance 
rules... metal detectors... random drug testing and locker searches, 
armed and unarmed police... locked doors... [as] clear hazards, high 
stakes tests... [that are terrifying], ridiculously short (twenty minute) 
lunch hours... lists of rules and penalties...{displacing] general civility, 
a pathological level of competition... building designs... that make every 
nook and cranny visible for surveillance. (Noddings, 2003, 54) 


Noddings’s claim is that students and teachers are unhappy living with 
these practices; agreeing with her, my own take in using the label 
“absurd” is to promote educational change as she does but from a different 
point of view. Responding within a postmodern condition generally and 
a conservative era in education, I want to educate for absurdity. In this 
essay I define absurdity from the standpoint of an intellectual history, 
reinterpret its meaning, and suggest educational and ethical import. 
Educating for absurdity entails understanding and positive action out of 
meanings of discrepancy, as forms of indeterminacy.’ 
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intellectual History 


“Absurd” comes from Latin and French roots meaning out of har- 
mony with propriety, taste, and especially reason. Philosopher Hazel 
Barnes points out classical connections to religion. From Tertullian in 
the second century, it was inharmonious to believe that humans could 
know God’s divine plan for salvation, as Kierkegaard put it in modern 
times, “[that] there could be any meeting between finite man and infinite 
God” (Barnes, 1959, 156). According to Barnes, a way to understand the 
absurd is from its connotation of “discrepancy” (ibid.), returned to 
subsequently. Also as part of her own intellectual situating, she picks up 
the use of absurd from Kierkegaard. an existentialist. Itis this philosophi- 
cal group along with literary and theatrical cousins who brought the 
concept to prominence in the mid decades of the 20“ century. Work from 
two sources, the Theatre of the Absurd, and the writings of Albert Camus, 
provide an all too brief intellectual base for the present reinterpretation. 
They indicate elaborated conceptual thematics as well as forms of 
discursive attention. 

First, in his now classic history, dramatist Martin Esslin (1961, 2001) 
identifies the Theatre of the Absurd as part of a larger intellectual 
movement including literature, drama and painting as well as philosophy 
beginning in the twenties, following on and from two devastating world 
wars. He names as central the writings of playwrights Beckett, Adamov, 
Ionesco, Genet, and Pinter, who were part of an international group of ex- 
patriot “individualists,” living largely in Paris. Here is Esslin’s definition: 
“The Theatre of the Absurd strives to express its sense of the senseless- 
ness of the human condition and the inadequacy of the rational approach 
by the open abandonment of rational devices and discursive thought” (24). 
The role of language is primary in distinguishing dramatic contributions 
on the absurd from those philosophical. In the former are seemingly 
random, concrete, poetic images in which there is a “radical devaluation 
of language... [wherein] what happens on the stage transcends, and often 
contradicts, the words spoken by the characters” (26, emphasis in 
original). Another commentator summarizes that “[language] in the 
theater of the absurd is not a cohesive force, a bond linking civilized man. 
Rather it is the ultimate entropistic force, isolating each man...[in] his 
own inability to communicate and of society’s inability to communicate 
with him” (Cahn, 1979, 22). According to Esslin, the philosophical 
distinction from the work of Sartre, Camus and other existentialist 
writers is that, although written brilliantly, they “proclaim a tacit 
conviction that logical discourse can offer valid solutions” (24) for man to 
live with absurdity. 
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Camus’s conception of the absurd provides the second historical 
example and a move to writings that more emphasize thematic content. 
Similarly situated, the focus is on the “absurd sensitivity,” an emotional 
feeling rather than a poetic image that invokes response. Focus too, 
especially in The Myth of Sisyphus, is on an intellectual rendering of the 
feeling. Here is Camus: 


A world that can be explained even with bad reasons is a familiar world. 

Sut... in a universe suddenly divested of illusions and lights, man feels 
an alien, a stranger. His exile is without remedy since he is deprived of 
the memory of a lost home or the hope of a promised land. The divorce 
between man and his life... is properly the feeling of absurdity. (Camus, 
1942, 1955, 1983, 6) 


According to commentator John Cruickshank, Camus emphasizes the 
psychological existence of the absurd sensibility, in order “to discuss what 
the individual should do when, consciously or unconsciously, he experi 

ences anxiety, disappointment, and a sense of estrangement and horror 
of death” (Cruickshank, 1960, 44). What arises out of Camus’s several 
literary-philosophical explorations is a basic life lesson. In Sisyphus, he 
puts it this way: 


Outside of that single finality of death, everything, joy and happiness, 
is liberty. A world remains of which man is the sole master.... Sisyphus 
teaches... [that the] struggle itself toward the heights is enough to fill 
a man’s heart. One must imagine... [him] happy. (Camus, 1942, 1955, 
1983, pp. 117, 123) 


Reinterpretation 


At the outset of this essay, conditions of schooling and by extension 
contemporary life were introduced and named “absurd.” Following this, 
existentialist contributions from the first part of the 20" century illus- 
trated a specific intellectual framework on absurdity. Now, moving 
through the linguistic turn, I suggest a general schema for use of the 
term. Significantly it builds on former insights but does not entail 
modernist commitments to essence or existence, to seeking any objective 
telic end-state. This stance toward language with its own openness and 


ambiguity separates my reinterpretation from the existentialists; my 
pragmatist approach to life likewise separates me from them. Here is my 
present thinking: A look at history indicates that the term “absurd” was 
used to describe particular sets of conditions, times of crisis, either 
understood in society in general and/or by intellectuals. Reinterpreted 
today, these various crises entail recognition that there is no absolute 
order and/or source of order for persons and their worlds: no god, no 
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ultimate rationality, no essential self, no truth nor perfect knowledge 
through science or any other form of inquiry. Crises—both individual and 
societal—identify discrepancies of a specific type. Picking up on the 
inharmonious as absurd, discrepancy names a range of states, a discor- 
dance of some kind, which is from the ridiculous to the impossible. 
Discrepancy says that something is missing, perhaps as end-state. The 
present point is this: to precisely see discrepancies as positivities not as 
negativities; to embrace them as beginning points toward changing the 
practices, languages, and conditions that might lead to specific and 
identifiable types of discrepancy. Some discrepancies must just be 
accepted and lived with such as the inevitability of death and others can 
be ameliorated such as current schooling practices. Educating for absur- 
dity therefore puts the individual in a position to first recognize the 
absurdity, then to make decisions concerning what to do with that 
particular form of absurdity: live with it somehow; ameliorate it; or, 
perhaps even eradicate it. These positive responses to absurdity are 
accompanied by a general belief that discrepancy, incoherence, imperfec- 
tion, the missing, the unknowableare the human condition. Humans and 
their conditions, best encapsulated via language usage, are in a pragma- 
tist sense to be lived and lived well. 


Education 


Working from this positive “absurdist” framework, education has a 
particular characterization. It has first and foremost an ethical “founda- 
tion.” The working premise is that all can and must work together for 
better lives for all. This is because such betterment—related to happiness 
in Noddings’s term from above—offers a shared recognition of the absurd 
and when, where, how, and why we nameit. As just indicted, such identity 
is now reinterpreted as active and positive rather than as passive, or 
negatively inevitable. In a reformulation of the existentialist conception, 
to take the absurd this way entails a sense that indeterminate life has 
meaning as “discrepant.” Several educational principles follow: First, 
nothing can surely be taken for granted, and life with all its indeterminancy 
must be faced head-on. Second, knowledge and understanding contribute 
but are not sufficient for common ethical commitment. Third, all of us must 
live with shared generosity in order to make the absurd work for us. 

Finally a comment about how education for absurdity might be 
practiced. One way is that attention must be given to indeterminancy— 
and especially absurd discrepancies in life—through attitudes toward and 
modeled usages of language. In addition to common discursive forms, 
uses of language must also include poetics and arts. Another way is that 
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primary emphasis must be accorded the ethical as basis for complex social 
life, not just the epistemological. This ethics too must be talked about and 
modeled; it must also be theorized in traditions not currently predomi- 
nant in American schooling. Of the former, as neo-pragmatists for 
example offer, new language leads to new practices. Of the latter, as 
various poststructuralists similarly posit, new ethics leads to new 
practices. These practices, specifically from the outset that concern 
schooling and classroom conditions (and the state of the larger society) 
can lead, as Noddings also hopes, to promoting greater happiness. 


Note 


‘Thanks to Nicholas J. Shudak for organizing this symposium project and 
to Jim Marshall for expertise and conversation. I first spoke about absurdity as 
a featured speaker while on the opening panel session at the annual meeting of 
the Southeastern Association of Educational Studies (SEAES), Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, February 2005. See a subsequent relevant paper, Stone (2005). 
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From Fallacy to Integrity: 


Dewey’s Call 
for a Philosophy of Experience 


Linda O'Neill 
Northern Illinois University 


Introduction 


In his 1929 Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series inaugural address, John 
Dewey clearly identified the need for a philosophical hypothesis capable 
of determining “the significance of scientific results for educational 
practice” (Seals, 2001, 256).' Concerned that practitioners would be 
tempted to yield to “either a recurring cycle of educational fads or a 
pseudo-scientific commitment to educational Essentialism” (ibid. ), Dewey 
called on philosophers to do more than identify appropriate means for 
education; he called for a philosophy capable of formulating educational 
ends beyond the dominant discourses of the day. In 1938, he returned to 
give the tenth annual Kappa Delta Pi address. Once again Dewey issued 
acall, this time to address the need for a philosophy of experience capable 
of articulating “what education is and what conditions have to be satisfied 
in order that education may be a reality and not a name or a slogan” 
(Dewey, 1938, 91). Deeply concerned about major divides and “false 
choices” (Garrison, 1996) between “traditional” and “progressive” educa- 
tion, in this lecture (later published as Experience and Education) Dewey 
proposed an “anti-dualistic concept of experience” constituted by two 
“universal” features: continuity and interaction (Imai, 2003). 

More than six decades later, this slim volume is still a source of 
insight, inspiration and intrigue. Selected quotes from Experience and 
Education serve as “fuel” for the ongoing “conversation” in Kappa Delta 
Pi’s recent collection, Experiencing Dewey: Insights for Today’s Class- 
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room (Breault & Breault, 2005). Educators from a wide range of content 
areas reflecting on their emergent philosophies and practices continue 
to acknowledge the influence of Experience and Education on their own 
intellectual development.” And prominent critics including Diane Ravitch 
and E. D. Hirsch, Jr. continue to cite Dewey’s philosophy of experience 
in their analyses of progressive education’s historical and contemporary 
excesses.* Selected passages from Experience and Education, portray- 
ing Dewey as “overly obsessed by the concept of first-hand knowledge,” 
even find their way into recommendations to the Texas Legislature 
(Koeltzow, 2000). 

To what can we attribute the enduring influence of this small book? 
It may be, in part, Dewey’s reassuring confidence in “education when it 
is treated as intelligently directed development of the possibilities 
inherent in ordinary experience” (Dewey, 1938, 89). It may be his 
principled refusal to combine a simplistic praise of all things progressive 
with a “wholesale condemnation of the old education” (27). It may be his 
contention that the dichotomy between “the old education and the new” 
is not irreconcilable, but a remnant, like other “ancient bifurcations and 
untenable dualisms” (Garrison, 1985, 552). It may be his conviction that 
philosophers must do more than identify defects in competing ideologies 
and associated practices. 

While Dewey’s use of language has been described as convoluted and 
obtusely theoretical, Experience and Education is replete with concrete 
connections. He portrays education as organic and evolving, employing 
expansive metaphors to capture the wisdom of the wise mother who 
mediates for the benefit of the dependent infant or the beauty of music 
that modulates from a human center to the harmonious organization of 
a “more objective intellectual scheme” (Dewey, 41-43, 83). Well aware of 
the capacity for metaphorical misdirection, Dewey also warns against the 
kinds of misleading comparisons between education and medicine or law 
so common in current reform rhetoric. 

The remainder of this brief review of Experience and Education is 
organized, as is the book itself, around Dewey’s analysis of various fallacies 
of bifurcation revealed in “warring” notions of traditional and progressive 
education. Examining dichotomies of theory, social control, freedom, 
subject matter, and purpose, he confronts “either/or” fallacies, not as 
simple logical errors, but as opportunities for expanding and deepening 
educators’ understandings—not as attempts to deceive, but as unsound 
reasoning amenable to greater conceptual wholeness. Rather than simply 
emphasizing the ways in which bifurcations vitiate arguments on both 
sides of the “either/or,” Dewey makes and remakes the case for a 
philosophy of experience “worthy of the name education” (Dewey 90). 
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Mending “Either/Or” Fences 


Dewey asserts that “Mankind likes to think in terms of extreme 
opposites....Either/Ors, between which it recognizes no intermediate 
possibilities,” making humans susceptible to a logical fallacy with far 
reaching educational consequences (Dewey, 17). Along this thematic line, 
Dewey develops his case for mending “either/or” fences along the 
intersections of the “longitude and lateral aspects of experience” (conti- 
nuity and interaction). He argues that educators are not forced to choose 
between the rigid adherence to custom attributed to traditional schools 
and the haphazard drift attributed to progressive education. Instead, the 
principle of continuity is essential to both. Nor are educators forced to 
choose between internal and external conditions since the principle of 
interaction, by its very definition, “assigns equal rights to both factors of 
experience” (Dewey, 44). The fact that traditional education pays little 
attention to students’ needs and wants is no justification for neglecting 
external conditions including physical and traditional resources. This 
neglect simply violates the principle of interaction from the opposite side 
of the bifurcation. In addition, the “principles of continuity and interac- 
tion are not separate from each other. They intercept and unite” in a 
variety of ways that can be identified and supported (Dewey, 44). 

Exploring the dynamics of social control, Dewey argues that educa- 
tors are not forced to choose between empty rituals of control and a lack 
of manners in their students. Each of these alternatives represents a 
failure of education to provide “one of the most important lessons of life, 
that of mutual accommodation and adaptation.” Both stand “in the way 
of the future learning that springs from easy and ready contact and 
communication with others” (Dewey, 60). Nor are educators forced to 
choose between student quiescence and disobedience. Within a philoso- 
phy of experience, freedom is viewed in terms of the “power to frame 
purposes, to judge wisely, to evaluate desires by the consequences which 
will result from acting upon them; power to select and order means to 
carry chosen ends into operation,” not as freedom from external social 
control, which may simply place students at the mercy of their own 
impulses (Dewey, 64). 

In the organization of subject matter Dewey notes “we are likely to 
find Either/Or philosophies most acutely active.” Here he argues that 
educators are not forced to choose between the encoded past and the vital 
present. Within a philosophy of experience, it is possible to acknowledge 
the “living present” as well as the traditional “organization of facts and 
ideas,” since the translation of knowledge into subject-matters is a 
principle of both (Dewey, 82). 





From Fallacy to Integrity 


A Generative Dichotomy 


One dichotomy Dewey does allow to stand, without relegating it to 
the status of fallacy, is the choice between either operating in accordance 
“with the pattern” experience provides, or neglecting “the place of 
intelligence in the development and control of a living and moving 
experience” (Dewey, 88). For Dewey, this means either moving “back- 
ward to the intellectual and moral standards of a pre-scientific age or 
forward to even greater utilization of scientific method in the develop- 
ment of the possibilities of growing, expanding experience” (Dewey, 89). 
As Dewey articulates a year later in Freedom and Culture, this is not 
science in the service of narrow ideology, but more fundamentally a 
“willingness to hold belief in suspense, ability to doubt until evidence is 
obtained; willingness to go where evidence points instead of putting first 
a personally preferred conclusion; ability to hold ideas in solution and use 
them as hypotheses to be tested instead of dogmas to be asserted; and 
(possibly the most distinctive of all) enjoyment of new fields for inquiry 
and of new problems” (Dewey, 1939, 145). Dewey himself seems to 
embody this distinctive enjoyment in his various philosophical attempts 
to identify conditions “worthy of the name education” using “common 
language to push the concepts as far as language will allow.” 


Conclusion 


While Dewey faithfully maintains his commitment to “the potentiali- 
ties of education when it is treated as intelligently directed development 
of the possibilities inherent in ordinary experience” (Dewey, 1938, 89), 
detractors past and present have used this faith to dismiss his work as 
naively misguided at best and dangerously disruptive at worst. He has 
“earned” at least “three dismissive reputations: as a bourgeoisie reaction- 
ary who concocted a pseudo-progressive vocabulary to appropriate and 
deflect genuine forces of change; as a leftist radical imposing secular 
humanist premises on a hapless professional and lay public; or as a well- 
intentioned but weak minded do-gooder whose philosophy has thankfully 
become irrelevant” (Miranda, 1993, 1-2). The enduring resonance of 
Experience and Education alone suggests this is hardly an irrelevant 
philosophy. With its clear, direct prose, Experience and Education offers 
generous, persuasive justification for pursuing a philosophy of experi- 
ence, one that will need to be revitalized as the conditions that give rise 
to it continue to evolve. It embodies Dewey’s unflagging hope that a 
philosophy of experience might find its way between the Scylla of 
seductive fallacies and the Charybdis of hollow slogans to educational 
integrity, “pure and simple” (Dewey, 1938, 90). This call for a “sound 
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philosophy of experience” affirms the quintessentially Deweyan quest to 
make and remake “education as a reality” for our own time (Dewey, 91). 


Notes 


' According to Seals, Dewey’s “description of a non-analytic, but universal 
connection between education and experience” took the form of a “hybrid universal 
statement, a statement with broader scope than an inductive generalization but 
narrower application than a definition,” 260. 

2 See, for example, Kevin B. Kienholz and Gregory Shafer, “What Recent or 
Remembered Book or Article Has Been Most Influential on Your Teaching?” 
English Journal, 93, no. 2 (November 2003): 23-24 and Amanda Cantrell Roche, 
“Experience and Education,” Teaching Artist Journal, 2, no. 1(2004): 70-71. Roche 
observes that “almost every sentence packs a theoretical punch,” 71. 

3 See, for example, E. D. Hirsch, Jr., Cultural Literacy: What Every American 
Needs to Know (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1987) and Diane Ravitch, Left Back: a 
Century of Failed School Reforms (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2000). 

* Personal communication with Jim Garrison and Wilma Miranda before 
Garrison received the 10th Annual James and Helen Merritt Distinguished 
Service Award for Contributions to the Philosophy of Education, DeKalb, Illinois, 
October 12, 2005. During this conversation, Garrison and Miranda agreed that 
Dewey has the capacity to “zero in and then careen off, keeping space, oxygen, and 
meaning-making potential open in his arguments.” 
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Lawrence Cremin delivered the Horace Mann lecture in 1965, an 
interesting moment in the political and social history of the United 
States. Allow me to set the context for a moment using some significant 
events from 1964 and 1965. At the University of California at Berkeley, 
Mario Savio had launched the Free Speech Movement which also reached 
many other campuses in subsequent years. On August 7, 1964—nineteen 
years and one day after Hiroshima had been destroyed by the first atomic 
bomb—the U.S. Congress adopted the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson ordered the build-up of troops in Viet Nam the 
following December. And, The Civil Rights Act of 1965 extended political 
protections to millions of African Americans, following, of course, the 
activities and tragedies of Freedom Summer. In other words, Cremin’s 
address to the University of Pittsburgh audience was on the cusp ofanera 
that divided the America of Eisenhower and MacCarthy from the America 
that would witness the shame of Richard Nixon, the dissemination of 
computer technology, the development of human liberation movements, 
and the end of the Cold War. Was this the dawning of the Age of Aquarius? 

Juxtaposing the era described above with our current context, 
reading Cremin today, however, finds us in a nation on a not-so-distinct 
cusp. Arguably our society is driven by intelligentsia diametrically 
bifurcated by opaque culture wars in which there seems to be more war 
than culture. It’s ascene evincing politicians espousing anti-liberal views 
of a paradoxically non-Christian Christian right against a left who offers 
sound-bite after sound-bite about service, justice, and equity, but is 
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immobilized by questions of whose definitions, understandings, or meth- 
ods should be used. Thus, it seems that our only choices in politics are 
between an empire building neo-conservative movement and the rem- 
nants of the Woody-Allen-left trying to find contentment with Howard 
Dean screaming on television. Will this era be remembered for the war 
in Irag and No Child Left Behind, the grinding poverty that was exposed 
to public view by Hurricane Katrina, and a Congress unable to address the 
nation’s problems but quite able to intervene in the Terry Schiavo case? 
Ifthe twoeras aren’t so different, yet are separated by forty years, is there 
a genius to the American system of education? 

Cremin’s lecture was published as The Genius of American Educa- 
tion, a little book (especially when compared to his magnum opus The 
History of American Education) in which he discusses the growing 
conflation of the notions of education and schooling, the rise of the school 
as an institution, of public responsibility to support education and the 
education profession’s need to be independent of public pressure, and the 
essential linkage between an educated public and democratic institu- 
tions. To address these concerns, Cremin divides his book into three 
sections: The Commitment to Popular Education; Popular Education and 
Popular Culture; and, The Politics of Popular Education. 


A Commitment to Popular Education 


In the first section, Cremin is careful to convey an understanding that 
popular education has not always been, of course, the taken-for-granted 
experience that we know today. “Jefferson’s plan [for universal primary 
education] was turned down, but one can trace an unbroken line of 
influence from Jefferson to Horace Mann to John Dewey—and to trace 
it to Dewey is, like it or not, to trace it to ourselves” (Cremin, 1965, 4). Of 
course, as Cremin points out, Jefferson’s plan only included white 
children (and not all of those, beyond a certain point), so it was not truly 
universal in its own time. But, over the course of years the popular 
expectation has grown up that all children will be educated, preferably at 
least through high school. Hence the annual angst when schools release 
information about the drop-out rate. 

In the early years of the Republic, as Cremin points out, education 
was not confined to the school-house. Jefferson believed that, while 
schooling might provide some technical skills and basic knowledge, it was 
the press and participation in politics that would really educate the 
citizenry and was the absolute requirement of a republican government. 
Cremin emphasizes that up until Dewey, the school itself was expected 
to play a relatively small part in the education of the populace. It was 
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Dewey, Cremin asserts, who brought the school into the center of 
education. Because industrialization was destroying the home, the shop, 
the neighborhood, and the church, and they could not perform their 
educative function, that function would have to be taken over by the school. 
But schools, at least in the twentieth century, suffer from a paradox 
identified by Margaret Mead: “...[S]chools by their very nature emphasize 
the vertical transmission of knowledge; and hence, in a world of rapid 
change, they are forever doomed to obsolescence” (Cremin, 1965, 19-20). 


Popular Education and Popular Culture 


Despite Dewey’s belief in the school as the core of the educational 
function in society, the reality has continued to be that other institutions 
have played a major role in popular education. The press and the electronic 
media, of course, play this role, as do employers, affinity groups, and 
similar institutions. Instead of becoming the center of the popular educa- 
tional enterprise, schools would increasingly compete with these other 
institutions. Cremin was writing before the invention of the Internet, of 
course. However, Cremin makes the point several times that education is 
both ubiquitous in our society and is never ending. That is, we learn in and 
from schools, but also from television, churches, newspapers, and at our 
jobs. It can be imagined that Cremin would have viewed the Internet as one 
more unmediated medium of popular education. Nowadays, of course, it is 
precisely through the work in industry that much education goes on. 
Whether through staff development activities or web-browsing, many 
people continue their education at work. 

Search engines like Google have changed how people are educated 
and lend a means by which people can educate themselves, ways that 
neither Dewey nor even Cremin could have anticipated. Wikepedia, the 
on-line encyclopedia whose entries are all prepared by voluntary (and 
anonymous) contributors who choose their own topics is perhaps the 
ultimate expression of Cremin’s notion that education moves far beyond 
the school house and forms its own virtual community. As access to the 
Internet has spread, so have the possibilities of popular education. 
Whether people are trained to evaluate what they find on the Internet is 
less certain. 


Politics and Popular Education 


Cremin concluded his essay on popular education by returning to 
politics and popular education. He speculates on where control of 
education ought to rest: 
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The progressives wanted more effective popular control, but they also 
wanted more competent classroom performance; and like Mann, they 
insisted that this required the development of a genuine profession of 
teaching. (Cremin, 1965, 94) 


And, in an era when the federal government was increasing its role in 
regulating the lives of its citizens, it was easy for Cremin to imagine that 
education policy should be formulated at the national level, but imple- 
mented locally. In this, of course, he runs counter to the Constitution, 
which leaves education out of the control of the federal government. 
However, Cremin is careful to point out that the federal government was 
already playing an important role in education, not only in schools run by 
the Department of Defense, but in funding vocational education, in 
funding research and curriculum development (especially in sciences and 
mathematics), and in re-training classroom teachers. He also points to 
the role of federal courts whose decisions (especially Brown) are increas- 
ingly deciding questions of how education is to be delivered. For Cremin, 
then, local control is a kind of myth—a hearkening back to the words of 
the Founders. But it is a dangerous myth that allows us simultaneously 
to deny the expanding role of the federal courts and the Congress and to 
avoid confronting local issues and conditions that diminish the educa- 
tional function. Rather, Cremin sides with Charles Beard and others who 
maintain that the public must fund schools and then leave them to 
educators to run. However, Cremin seems to be caught on the horns of 
a dilemma: he is skeptical that educational leadership can “spark a great 
public dialogue about the ends and means of education” at least in part 
because “they have no clear ideas about education” (Cremin. 1965, 117). 
This arises from the fact that education leaders are taught to think about 
schools as institutions to be run, managed, or directed. They have been 
ill prepared to think about the function of education or the place of schools 
in a constellation of educating enterprises. A possible resolution to this 
problem, for Cremin, is twofold. One possible approach is a new prepara- 
tion for education leaders, one based on the social sciences, to be sure, but 
also with anew emphasis on the humanities through which educators can 
be taught what is worth knowing (reluctantly borrowing from Spencer). 
And second, to encourage those preparing for positions as educational 
leaders as well as teachers to think deeply about the issues of popular 
education in a republic. 

Forty years on, we find ourselves confronting No Child Left Behind. 
While it is not possible to know exactly what Cremin would have thought 
of this law and its influence on educational practice, it is not much of a 
stretch to realize that the creative decentralization which Cremin saw as 
the complement to federal development of education policy has been 
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trumped by alock-step approach to schooling, reinforcing the widely held 
popular belief that, somehow, American schools are failing the nation. A 
survey of local implementation of NCLB would show that many states 
have created rules that have the effect of minimizing whatever good 
might have come from this law, all while offering little resistance to the 
central notion that test scores can be equated with educational attain- 
ment. This is surely not the local creativity that Cremin had in mind when 
he wrote The Genius of American Education, and perhaps challenges its 
genius altogether. 
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